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THESE SPRING FLOODS MAKE 
~ | IT NECESSARY FOR THE TRAIN 
TO GO SLOW THROUGH THIS 
None ION. HE MUST ga - 


THEN HE BROKE THE 
WINDOW BY TOSSING MY 
SUITCASE THROUGH , 
IT—— AND JUMPED/ 


WHEN YOU 
STEPPED OUT 
HE TURNED 
THE LATCH. 
I WAS 
HELPLESS. 























MEANWHILE, A RESCUE CREW IS COMING 
DOWN THE SWOLLEN RIVER VALLEY WITH 
A BOATLOAD OF FLOOD VICTIMS 


RA THERE'S NOBODY ELSE 





























SUFFERING FROM LOSS OF BLOOD As] (BETTER GET IN WITH 
WELL AS FROM THE SHOCK OF US, BUD, THERE'S 

LEAPING INTO COLD WATER, MEASLES| | WARM BLANKETS 
STRUGGLES TO REACH ” THE BANK. | | AND A D0C DOWN 

UAT THE POINT. 


BW YEAH - - YOU'R 
im RIGHT. ay 
PE WHO is HE? 




































TRACY? BUT HOW) TRACY, 11'S VITAMIN. YFLINTHEART? 
HUH?? SIGNAL. FLINTHEART CALLING 9 
THE ENGINEER, BO FROM THE RAILWAY 
WE'RE MAKING AN STATION IN: WOODSTOCK. 
EMERGENCY STOP. 


GENTLEMEN, WHOEVER. OUR 
WICKED FRIEND WAS, YOU 
CAN BUT. IT DOWN THAT 
CRIMINAL. THIS GUN 
BELONGS TO MY BEST. 
FRIEND’ 


SEE THAT 
NAME 
ENGRAVED 



























{Courtesy Chi, Trib. New York News Syndicate, inc., Distributed Thru CNS) 











‘DIDN'T YOU LIKE 





MRS. DE VASTATION ) / SAY! GHE MUST BE 
WANTS ANOTHER. A SOCIAL 


; co THAT MUSTA Been) 
BUCKET OF CLAMS!) iy CLAMMER! iH 
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DLIUS CARSAR 
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COME IN 
GETA 
BUN On) 








T mM REG U SPAT OFF. 

















IF YOU CAN'T GUESS TITLE FROM PiCTUR: 
BETTER INSPECT ALLYOUR BLITTONS- 
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OUR BOARDING HOUSE . _ MAJOR HOOPLE 
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UM! THIS WORK HAS AN ——} | YOU MUST LIKE EGAD, MADAM ! MY | 
ODD TITLE, "CHEMISTRY aa) | — CHEMISTRY, NAME {S AN | 
OFA SPLINTER" YS — sir! INTERNATIONAL se 
otter " = WORT i 
——— a i < a — AMONG P (m | 
rot oe ay A | = = SCIENTISTS! 
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THIS ISA WONDERFUL VOLUME! SUST THINK / A FORTUNE 















HALF AN HOUR ~~ SCIENCE CAN EXTRACT MOTOR IN OLD TOOTHPICKS AND 
AND PERUSE GRILL FUEL, TEXTILES, EVEN FOOD, OUT MATCH STICKS! 
MN NEW BOOK 





OF MERE WOOD WASTE’ 
ormeei—ee 






FROM THE 
LIBRARN 7 
HAR-RUMPH: 


























































: - R. 
MY WORD! I COULD AMASS WHY, THIS VERY GAWDUST ON THE FLOOR -~+ IVE GOOD HEAVENS J IT'S 4OCLOCIK, AND at 
TITANIC WEALTH LAUNCH - A NATIONAL CHAIN TO RECLAIM GAWDUST | URS IRL PROMISED MARTHA TO CHECK IN ml 
ING A POST-WAR PROSECT —T1C@7P_FROM BUTCHER SHOP AND HO AT 9:30 UM! I HOPE p= su 
TO SCRAP AND DESTROY 43.0) CAFE FLOORS 2 SHE WON'T BE pp = 
OLD FURNITURE / < DIFFICULT? 4 7 
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HERMANN SWEATS IT OUT 





Hermann Goering was sweating plenty just after his capture 






by Allied troops and not only because it was a hot day. 
(Staff Photo by Sgt. Grayson B. Tewksbury) 
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Eventual Independence 
Of Trusteeships Urged 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 19 (UP)—Secretary of State Edward 
R. Stettinius said today that the United States favors an eventual 
attainment of independence for trusteeship territories if the peo- 
ple of the areas want independence and if they are ready to as- 


sume responsibilities. 


In a statement seeking to clarify the U. S. viewpoint on the 
controversial question of trusteeships, Stettinius said that this 
view was expressed in the working paper presented to the Trustee- 





+ships Committee by U. S. dele- 


Lord. Wright Raps 
Commission Critics 


LONDON, May 19—Lord Wright, 
chairman of the United Nations 
War Crimes Commission, issued a 
Sharply worded statement last night 
in which he declared that the com- 
mission’s job is only to indict per- 
Sons accused of war crimes—not 
to apprehend and try them. 

The statement was a reply to 
what Wright called “critical re- 
Ports from abroad appearing in the 
British press about the work of the 
commission.” 

The most pointed attack on the 
commission appeared yesterday in 
the Russian press, which was given 
wide play in the British newspapers, 
in which a Soviet analyst said the 
work of the commission “is stuck 
Somewhere on the far approaches 
to trial and punishment.” 

Wright asserted that when the 
Commission has decided a case ex- 
ists against persons cited to it by 
various governments, and has for- 
warded the names of these accused 
to military authorities for appre- 

ension, “the commission’s duties 
end there.” 

Meanwhile, the hunt for war 
Criminals cortinued. The Associ- 
ee Press, reporting from Ham- 

rg, 
of Heinrich Himmler had been es- 
‘ablished in this area but that a 


(Continued on page 4) 





Stated that the whereabouts ; 





gate Harold E. Stassen. 

China and Russia are seeking to 
have a phrase of “self government 
and independence” included in the 
expressed objective of the trustee- 
ship system for seized enemy terri- 
tories and mandated islands. The 
United States and Britain want the 
“self-government” phrase only. 

Stettinius emphasized that the 
United States favors independence 
for all territories which meet two 
conditions—if the people want it 
and if they are able to assume re- 
sponsibilities. 

He also emphasized that this has 
been the United States delegation’s 
unanimous attitude throughout the 
conference and that one of the basic 
objectives of the trusteeship system 
would be to “promote political, eco- 
nomic and social advancements of a 
trust territory and its inhabitants; 
and their progressive development 


(Continued on page 4) 


12 Truck Loads Of Gold 
Arrive For Safekeeping 


ROME, MAY 19—Twelve truck 
loads of gold and currency, under 
heavy guard, arrived here today 
from north Italy. 

Allied finance authorities placed 
the gold and currency in the vaults 
of the Bank of Italy for safekeep- 


ng. 
It was found by the Allies in 
the area north of the Pe following 
the German surrender. 
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Allies To Hold Trieste 
At Present-Alexander 





and just solution of territorial 


problems . . 





Japs Brand Report 
Of Peace Overture 
False ‘Propaganda’ 


NEW YORK, May 19 — A Tokyo 
radio commentator branded reports 
of peace talks as “propaganda” in 
a broadcast picked up here yester- 
day. The announcement said that 
by abrogating all pacts with Europe, 
Japan has now established a “clear- 
cut structure according to which 
she is on a completely friendly basis 
with the Soviet Union and an all- 
out fighting basis with the Anglo- 
Americans.” 

In Washington, the reported 
peace move drew no confirmation 
and officials insisted there has been 
no sign of the waning of the Jap 
militarists’ power, although such 
peace moves are looked upon as a 
home-front defect. The officials say 
they will “play down” such offers 
until they come from the Jap mili- 
tarists themselves. 

In London, critics said that the 
Japs may be counting on a succes- 
sion of peace rumors either to con- 
dition public opinion to the idea 
of a quick peace or alternatively to 
spread the illusion that Japan is 
weaker than“she in fact is, and 
thus create Allied home-front dis- 
appointment at the continuance of 
hard and costly campaigns. 

Partial confirmation that the 
publicized peace rumor via Russia 
is just one of a series came from 
Berne, where it was stated that 
talks between Chinese and Japa- 
nese diplomats in Moscow had been 
initiated. Japan has_ reportedly 
asked for an immediate “friendship 
pact” with China on the basis of 
“community interests of yellow 
races.” These proposals have been 
flatly rejected by Chiang Kai-shek, 
it was said. 


Guns Duel Savagely 
In Okinawa Fighting 


GUAM, May 19—The most vicious 
fighting of the whole Pacific war 
is now taking place on the island 
of Okinawa where U. S. Marines 
and infantrymen are relentlessly 
battling the Japs in three main 
strongpoints, Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz announced yesterday. Losses 
are heavy on both sides as key hills 
and positions change hands time 
after time. 

U. S. naval and artillery, fire 
joined with the Japanese artillery 
in the greatest big gun duel of the 
war as the Japs constantly counter- 
attacked from coast to coast with 
big guns and unded at U. 8S. 
forces on the hills at the back of 
the three main strongholds. 

The Japs are clinging to every 
position with fanatical savagery 
and no specific gains were men- 
tioned in Nimitz’ communique. Ma- 
rines stormed “Sugarloaf Hill” nine 
times in seven days before captur-} 
ing it yesterday. At another point 
one company engaged in an hour- 
long grenade duel. 

Not far from the bitter fight at 
Naha and Shuri, captured Naha 
airfield was being put into shape. 
It will undoubtedly become the 











Mighty Allied Fleet 
At Sea, Japs Claim 


NEW YORK, May 19 — Accord- 
ing to the Japanese, a powerful 
Allied fleet yesterday was steam- 
ing out of the Marianas and 
would be “carefully watched” by 
the sons of Nippon. 

Other enemy broadcasts de- 
clared that 11 auxiliary Allied air- 
craft carriers were massed around 
Okinawa and that U. S. airpower 
both on Okinawa and captured 
islands nearby was being rein- 
forced. The outskirts of Shuri, 
capital of the Ryukyus and pivot 
of the “little Siegfried Line” on 
Okinawa, was said by the Japs to 
haye been reached by U. S. 
troops. 





Air Blows Continue 
Against Jap Cities 


GUAM, May 19 — The tripham- 
mer air offensive against the weak- 
ening industrial heart of Japan’s 
home islands continued yesterday 
as more than 300 Super Forts struck 
at the large industrial city of Ha- 
mamatsu, 65 miles southwest of 
Tokyo, while 150 B-29s went for the 
outskirts of Tokyo itself. The two 
raids followed two mass incendiary 
attacks made earlier this week on 
Nagoya, Japan's third city. 

Hamamatsu, bombed at medium 
altitude by precision instruments, 
is a vital target both as a coastal 
rail center and as an airfield hub 
protecting the inland cities. Iwo- 
based fighters covered the half- 
hour long blow, delivered shortly 
after noon. 

Further details of the earlier Na- 
goya fire raids disclosed that a 
fourth of the city has been de- 
stroyed by the hot rain of 2,000,000 
pounds of incendiaries poured down 
from more than 1,000 giant U. S. 
bombers last week. 

In another air blow at the Em- 


(Continued on page 4) 











AFHQ, May 19—Terming Marshal Tito’s apparent intentions for Italian and Austrian terrie 
tory “reminiscent of the actions of Hitler, Mussolini and Japan,” Field Marshal Sir Harold R. L. G. 
Alexander announced today that the disputed areas would be held in trusteeship “by our military 
forces” until their ultimate disposal is settled at the Peace Conference. 

In a special message to the Allied Armed Forces in the Mediterranean Theater of Opera- 
tions, Field Marshal Alexander declared that the territory around Trieste and Gorizia and east 
of the Isonzo River “is part of Italy known as Venezia Giulia” and that territory around Villach 
and Klagenfurt “is part of Austria.” 

“It is Marshal Tito’s apparent intention to establish his claims to these territories by force 
of arms and military occupation,” said the Field Marshal in his message. 
actions that we have been fighting this war. We have agreed to work together to seek an orderly 
. We cannot now throw away the vital principles 
—¢for which we have fought. Un- 
-| der these principles it is our duty 


“It is to prevent such 


to hold these disputed territories 
as trustees. 

“Within these territories our duty 
and responsibility is to keep law 
and order by our military forces 
and to ensure a peaceful and secure 
life for their peoples through our 
Allied Military Government. We 
may be relied on to act impartially, 
as we do not covet these territories 
ourselves.” 

The Field Marshal revealed that 
his attempts to come to a friendly 
agreement with Marshal Tito had 
failed and that the U. S. and Brit- 
ish Governments have taken the 
matter up with Marshal Tito di- 
rectly. It is now up to Marshal 
Tito, he said, to indicate whether 
the Yugoslav leader will cooperate 
in accepting a peaceful settlement 
of his claims, or whether he will 
attempt to establish them by force. 

Earlier today, in an interview 
broadcast by Moscow radio and 
reported by Reuter’s, Edward Ker- 
deli, Yugoslavia’s Deputy Prime 
Minister, declared that it was Yu- 
goslav forces alone who had lib- 
erated Istria, Trieste and the Slov- 
ene coastal areas and “to this must 
be added .the consideration that 
to us these territories are not for- 
eign but our own national land, 
forcibly wrested from Yugoslavia 
in the past.” The Yugoslav de- 
mand for Trieste is supported, 
claimed Kerdali, “not only by the 
Slovene population but also by the 
majority of the Italians in the 
city.” 

But, the Deputy Prime Minister 
insisted, “Yugoslavia does not in- 
tend to present the world with a 
fait accompli. Yugoslavia has never 
repudiated her readiness to nego- 
tiate at a peace conference or her 
right to put forward her frontier 
claims.” 

Issued with Field Marshal Alex- 
ander’s message today was a brief 
we tracing the events which 
have led up to the current contro- 
versy. In July, 1944, the Field Mar- 
shal invited Marshal Tito to come 
to his headquarters at Lake Bol- 
sena, north of Rome, for informal 
military talks. Marshal Alexander 
pointed out to Marshal Tito that 
their two forces would probably 
meet at a point somewhere along 

(Continued on page 4) 





First Shi pload 


Of Wounded - 


Ex-PWs Comes Back Home 





By Sgt. MILTON LEHMAN 
U. S. Staff Correspondent 


STATEN ISLAND, N. Y., May 
19—The men who know the Ger- 
mans best came home yesterday. 
After a 15-day ocean crossing, the 
white hospital ship, St. Mihiel, 
docked here yesterday afternoon 
with the first wounded ex-prison- 
ers of war to return to the States. 

Of the 450 wounded and sick 
aboard, 200 were returning from 
“treatment” in German prisoner 
hospitals. Of these, few could walk 
to the ship’s rail where other pa- 
tients, who had been American- 
treated, cheered at the sight of 
New York and shouted requests 
to a loud brass band for songs they 
remembered that were two years 
old. 

Most of the German-treated 





(Continued on page 4) 


prisoners lay in the ship’s wards, 
waiting for litter bearers to come 





for them, The majority of them 
were quiet and strangely unexcited, 
although one of their ward sur- 
geons, Capt. L. Carlino of Niagara 
Falls, said that their spirits had 
gone up greatly during the ocean 
voyage. 

“When they first got on the 
ship,” reported Capt. Carlino, “they 
were the most beaten men I ever 
saw. Their will had been crushed 
out of them.” 

On the trip to New York they 
were fed continuously, for most of 
them suffered from malnutrition. 
Some were given four meals a day 
with two large glasses of cocoa- 
malt in between. One of the sol- 
diers, whose weight had dropped 
to 90 pounds and whose bones 
showed through his skin, gained 


(Continued on page 4) 
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Truman Stresses 


U. S.- France Bond 


WASHINGTON, May 19—President Truman, reaffirming 
America’s historic friendship with France today, expressed a de- 
sire to meet General Charlies de Gaulle and offered the French 
a portion of the American occupation zone in Germany, Army 


News Service reported. 


In a formal statement issued after he conferred on a num- 
ber of problems between the two countgjes with Georges Bidault, 
xecutive welcomed any 


a 


French Foreign Minister, the 


assistance France “and our other¢———— 


Allies” might bring against the 
Japanese that could be synchro- 
nized with operations already 
planned or under way. 

He asserted that the U. S. Gov- 
ernment and its people will con- 
tinue to take all possible steps to 
“facilitate the recovery of France 
and her people.” 

The President's statement also 
declared France had emerged with 
renewed strength from the Eu- 
ropean war and had demonstrated 
her determination and ability to 
resume her “rightful and emin- 
ent” place among the nations 
which will share the major re- 
sponsibilities for the maintenance 
of European and world peace. 

While the President’s message 


did not specify the area within the} 


American occupation zone, in Ger- 
many to be relinquished to the 
French, a Reuter’s dispatch from 
Paris stated that full details of the 
proposal have already been con- 
veyed informally to the French 
government and are in the process 
of being formalized. 

French Army authorities, it was 
ointed out, are ready to take over 
their zone as soon as an official 
announcement is made of the re- 
spective areas to be occupied by 
Russia, Great Britain and the 
U. 8 

Bidault’s call to the White House 
is the latest in a series the Presi- 
dent is arranging almost daily with 
individuais and groups connected 
with the Security Conference, pre- 
vious Allied parleys and military 
operations. Bidault is en route to 

«Paris from the Conference. 

For the third time in a month, 
Truman Thursday saw Cordell 
Hull, chief advisor of the Ameri- 
can delegation to the San Fran- 
cisco Conference. His conference 
with the President lasted 50 min- 
utes and took place at the Beth- 
esda (Maryland) Naval Medical 
Center where the former Secre- 
—7 of State has been ill since last 
a - 

The President returned to the 
White House for a conference on 
naval operations at which top- 
ranking Army officers sat in. 

Soon after the Navy conference, 
Truman received the French Army 
chief of staff, General Alphonse 
Juin, who is here negotiating for 
supplies. 


Censor Boss Trims 
Europe News Bans 


WASHINGTON, May 19 (ANS)— 
The Office of Censorship, rede- 
ploying its efforts exclusively to 
the Pacific war, today lifted most 
of its bans on military news of 
Europe. 

It issued a new combined press- 
radio code defining the Pacific-Asi- 
atic Theater of operations, removing 
surope from that theater and mak- 
ing a score of deletions from the 
present code. Director Byron Price 
sumed up his views this way: 

“There are those, I believe, who 
think censorship in this country 
should continue in full force in 
connection with policing of the 
peace in Europe. I happen to be 
one of those who take an opposite 
view. Censorship was provided for 
by Congress and has been endured 
by the people for the sole purpose 
of winning the war, and the only 
War we are now engaged in is with 
Japan.” 

What the new code does is to re- 
move specifically about a score of 
restrictions concerning the publica- 
tion ‘of news about military move- 
ments of troops and high officials 
in Europe and to lower the other 
bars against domestic news relat- 
ing to such items as production. 


Heads Off 


BRITISH 2ND ARMY HQ, May 19 
(Reuter’s)—German civilians con- 
demned to death by military gov- 
ernment courts and whose sentences 
have been approved by the Com- 
mander in Chief wil) ultimately be 

on to German prisons for 
execution by beheading, Dennis 


Chief 








‘Big 84 - Point 


Question Has 


One Answer | | ; 





formation of the “84 Club” 


Sponsors 


extra month that 
boosted his point score to 85. 


' 
HOT SPRINGS, Ark., May 19 * 
(ANS)—Soldiers at the Hot Springs | | 
Redistribution Station who fell just} , 
short of the minimum 85 points! | 
for discharge have proposed the| | 
for 
those who did not make the grade. 
suggested T-5 Glenn 
Knoblauch of Minneapolis, Minn., be 
elected president. Knoblauch lacks 
one day of having credit for the 
would have 
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Doctors will tell you that having one’s feet above one’s he 
guerite Chapman’s case, it may help her circulation, but it plays hob with everybody else’s. 
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ad improves circulation. In Mar- 





House Vets Committee Cites 


PM Reporter For Contempt 





WASHINGTON, May 19 (ANS)—The House of Representa- 
tives World War Veterans Committee cited Albert Deutsch, re- 
porter from the New York newspaper PM, for contempt of 
Congress today when he refused to reveal names of the Veterans’ 
Administration staff members who supplied him with infor- 
mation for a series of articles criticizing treatment of veterans. 
The action was taken at the close of a two and one-half 
hour session. Committee members said the vote was 13-5. Rep. 





It's 160 Butts A Week 





ice announced today. 


32-point ration. 





Martin, Revter’s correspondent, re- 
ported tonight. ° 


points per package. 


AFHQ, May 19 — Soldiers of the} erans’ 
Mediterranean Theater will receive|Deutsch said that the information 
eight packages of cigarettes per| was given to him in strictest confi- 
week or a total weekly tobacco ra-} dence. 

tion of 32 points beginning May 23, 
the MTOUSA Army Exchange Serv-| fessional ethics and personal integ- 


¢John E. Rankin (D., Miss.), said 
that Deutsch only had been 
cited for contempt and that the 


For M T 0 U § A Yanks oe had adjourned until 


Asked by committee counsel, Jo- 
seph McQueen, for the name of Vet- 
Administration officials, 


“I consider myself bound by pro- 
rity not to violate that confidence,” 


The theater Army Exchange Serv-} Deutsch said. 
ice officer said that soldiers would 
be allowed to purchase any combin-|tion or be held in contempt of 
ation of tobacco — cigarettes, cigars Congress,” Rankin answered. “Your 
and pipe tobacco—they desire, pro-|oath here is superior to any jour- 
vided they stay within the weekly|nalistic ethics. There’s no freedom 


“You'll have to answer that ques- 


of press which permits a man to 


One package of cigarettes will/gather information destructive to 
be equivalent to four ration points,| public welfare and spread it before 
cigars will be one and one-half|/the public.” 

points each, and pipe tobacco four 


“It was constructive, not destruc- 
tive,” Deutsch replied. 














Stork Club 








Latest members of the Stork 
Club have been admitted better 
than two to one on the strength of 
baby sons. The count shows ten 
new arrivals in the boy column and 
four new girls. Not all the names 
of the babies nor home towns of 
the fathers have been received, but 
here’s the list as complete as we 
have it: ; 

BOYS: Alan Ralph Fitt, May 12, 
Lt. Col. Ralph Fitt of New York 
City; son, May 17, Sgt. John Henry 
Rich of Austin, Texas; Kenneth 
Wayne Crawford, May 8, Sst. 
Wayne Crawford of Lima, Ohio; 
John Joseph Conrad, May 10, Cpl. 
Joseph B. Conrad of Hicksville, 
Ohio; son, May 14, Lt. Ross L. Mee- 
cham of Winston-Salem, N. C.; 
son, May 13, Cpl. Richard Ward- 
zinsky of Chicago, Tll.;: Richard 
Stoddard Johnson, Jr., May 15, Lt. 
Richard S. Johnson of Greenfield, 
Mass.; Kenneth Franklin Spregel- 
man, May 3, Pvt. Moe Spregelman; 
son, May 1, Pfc. William Wentzky, 
Jr.; son, May 1, T-Set. Stanley 


Mondovi, Wis.; daughter, May 9, 
Pfc. Roy Townsend of Clifton, IIL; 
girl, May 13, Cpl. James G. Honey- 
cut of Hammond, Ind.: Margaret 
Joan Morrow, May 2, Capt. W. E. 





‘Morrow of Chicago, Ml. 


Schwartz. 
GIRLS: Linda Kathryn Haas, 
May 16, S-Sgt. Vincent A. Haas of 


WLB Tells Chicago 
Drivers Strike Kills 
Wage Consideration 


WASHINGTON, May 19 (ANs)__ 
The War Labor Board tonight re. 
fused to reconsider wage awards to 
5,000 Chicago truckers until they 
end their strike. 

WLB telegraphed Raymond Fr. 

yes, attorney for the Chicage 
Truck Drivers: Union, an indepen. 
dent, that “WLB cannot, under its 
established » act On your 


The board promised, however, 
that as soon as the strike ends. if 
will set a date to hear the Union's 
protest against the decision, which 
fixed 51-hour work week with over- 
time to be paid after eight and 
one-half hours daily. 

The WLB’s telegram was in reply 
to an earlier wire from Hayes asking 


' |the immediate consideration of the 


Union’s protest. Hayes said the WLB 
order failed to eliminate “an un- 
conscionable work week of 50 hours 
and to provide an adequate increase 
in wages.” 

The War Labor Board had or- 
dered eight. cents an hour genera] 
wage increase with the rates to re- 
main effective throughout 1946 

The situation was complicated by 
a threat from the Teamsters Union, 
AFL, to call out 5,000 members in 
sympathy with the independents, 
The WLB order applied to both AFL 
and independent unions. 

Sixth Service Command officials 
ordered 50 Service Command trucks 
to haul emergency goods being 
shipped to government installations. 
Col. A. Harry Brawner, Director 
of the Command’s Labor Branch, 
said the order was issued with ihe 
consent of the striking union. The 
strike leaders have agreed to permit 
free transit of all trucks bearing 
Army insignia and manned by Army 
employes during the strike. 


Idle Miners Agree 
To Reopen Parleys 


WASHINGTON, May 19 (ANS)— 
John L. Lewis and the anthracite 
coal operators yesterday accepted as 
a basis for resuming contract ne- 
gotiations the proposal of Secre- 
tary of the Interior Ickes to raise 
the miners’ daily pay one dollar 
and thirty seven and a half cents. 

This was midway between the op- 


and three cents and United Mine 
Workers’ demand of one dollar and 
seventy nine cents. 

If the contract can be written 
by sub-committees of miners and 
operators, which went to work on 
it immediately, work in Pennsyl- 
vania’s hard coal mines can be re- 
sumed. 

Part of the increase will provide 
premium pay of four and six cents 
an hour for second and third shift 
work and an increase in vacation 
pay from 50 dollars to 75 doljars a 
year while the remainder wil! be & 
token payment for 45 minutes travel 
time and 15 minute lunch period, 
the United Press said. ; 

The 72,000 miners, who dig vir- 
tually all the nation’s anthracite, 
have been idle since May 1 when 
their old contract expired. Ickes 
took the mines over May 3 alter 
Lewis failed to extend the old 
agreement at the request of the 
War Labor Board. 


Boat Tours Of Leghorn 
Port Begin Tomorrow 


PBS HQ, LEGHORN, May 19 — 
Conducted boat tours of the reha- 
bilitated Port of Leghorn will be 
made available to American units 
beginning Monday, May 21. The 
tours will in at 0900 and 1330 
hours daily and will be limited to 
50 soldiers per trip. 

Cpl. Wayne Lovejoy, of the 10th 
Port Water Division, will conduct 
the 90-minute tours. Requests for 
tours should be. submitted 24 hours 
in advance to the Information 4" 
Education Officer, 10th Port of 
Embarkation at Village 25. One of- 
ficer should accompany each group. 


Protective Marking 


SHAEF, May 19—German —~ 
being opera: by the Allies wil 
fly a pennant with five horizontal 
bars—blue, white, red, white, bluc— 
it was announced here. It was 2/80 
stated there have been no attempts 
to sink or ships in 
continental ports since the Germ? 





surrender terms were signed. 
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The Fatal Errors 


The historians and the military stra- 
tegists long will debate the reasons for 
the downfall of an army which, when 
World War II began in 1939, was the 
most powerful military machine the 
world ever had seen. 

There will be those who will assert 
that the cause of Nazi conquest was lost 
when the German High Cotnmand 
failed to follow up its sensational vic- 
tories in The Lowlands and France with 
an immediate invasion of England. 
There are others who will claim that 
Nazism was doomed from the moment 
that Germany declared war upon the 
United States with its vast potential 
production. 

There can be few who will quarrel 
with the latter assertion, for armies of 


ali of the United Nations have been 
supplied with the war machines and 
materiel produced in our great indus- 
trial program. And the records of our 
armies, air forces and naval power 
speak for themselves. : 

But there are other significant high- 
lights where Nazi strategy and execu- 
tion fell down, each of which contrib- 
uted an important part to the defeat 
of the Wehrmacht. 

The first of these was strategic in 
that the attack on Russia was made at 
the wrong time of the year. The good 
spring weather of 1941 was utilized by 
the Wehrmacht in a campaign in Yugo- 
slavia and again in coming to the aid 
of the helpless Italian Fascists who bit 
off more than they could chew. The 
delay in the launching of the Russian 
campaign gave the Soviets more time 
to prepare defenses in anticipation of 
a breach of the non-aggression pact and 
German troops were caught short of 
their objectives when winter came 
around. 

The second tactical mistake occurred 
when Hitler insisted that his generals 
capture Stalingrad rather than push on 
through the broken Volga River Line 
into the Caucasus to sever the Russian 
oil supply line from the south. 

A third grave German error was the 
failure to send reinforcements to Field 
Marshal Erwin Rommel when the Des- 
ert Fox appeared to be on the verge of 
an overwhelming triumph after he 
drove through Egypt and approached 
the Suez Canal. Achievement of this 
goal would have cut the Allied lifeline 
from the east and set thé stage for a 
meeting of German and Japanese 
forces. 

Field Marshal Gerd von Rundstedt, 
German commander in chief in the 
west at the time of the Normandy in- 
vasion, already has said that an in- 
vasion of England was planned and 
desired but not attempted because of 
the lack of German naval support. He 
also said that the Germans knew the 
Normandy landings were coming but 
expected them to be made in the area 
between the Seine and Somme rivers 
rather than in Normandy. The memoirs 
of Nazi leaders and military command- 
ers, if they ever are written, may pro- 
vide the answers to other “Hitler mis- 





takes” which brought the utter 
destruction ef the Nazi State and way 
of life. 


Telling The World 


Were you a reporter at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference last week—and there 
are some 1,800 of them there, for news- 
papers, radio, chains, magazines and 
newsreels—you would probably wake up 
each morning in the Palace Hotel, where 
press big shots are housed and where 
you would probably be sharing two 
rooms with Walter Lippmann, William 
L. Shirer and eight marines. There 
would be a free cornflower for your 
buttonhole. 'The California Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Association would have sent you 
one pint of burgundy, two oranges, one 
lemon, six boxes of raisins and a pack- 
age of prunes. You would have a free 
library card and a police permit en- 
titling you to be punished locally if you 
violated any local laws. 

At 9 each morning you would pick up 
your editorial summary, issued by the 
British, to give you a line on what every 
important daily in the U. S. or Britain 
had said on world affairs. You would get 
your free copy of the four-page wire- 
photoed New York Times and would 
pay a dime for the 16-page telegraphed 
New York Post. 

You would rush from the Palace Hotel 
to Union Square where, at the St. Fran- 
cis, are the French and Russian dele- 
gations; on to windy, fog-weathered 
Nob Hill where British, Chinese and 
U. 8. delegates live at the Mary Hopkins 
and Fairmont; over to the Veterans’ 
Administration building where clack- 
clacking typewriters and telegraph in- 
struments would be speeding hourly 
news of the World Security Conference 
to places as near as Oakland, across the 
bay, and Calcutta, half way around the 
world. 

Lunch at the Omar Khayyam, maybe, 
where you might see George Polk, loyal 
Los Angeles correspondent who calls the 
conference the “California Conference,” 
not the “San Francisco Conference.” 
You might see Gaston Gerville-Reache, 
of Agence Press-France, to ask what he 
thought of things—questions be answers 
by quoting “Fluribus,” a stuffed !amb he 
carries in his pocket for just that pur- 


pose. 
With Associated Press’s 28 reporters, 
United Press’ 26, National Broadcast- 
ing’s 24, Columbia’s 18, and with a hun- 
dred Elsa Maxwells, Gracie Allens, 
Hedda Hoppers mingled in, you would 


be going to press conferences, interview. 
ing each other, quoting unnamed 
sources; putting nouns and verbs to- 
gether, coupling paragraph to para. 
graph. You might run into The Stars 
and Stripes (MTO) correspondent. You 
would be typing your stuff on a type. 
writer (portable) on a hotel desk four 
inches too high, and your back would 
ache. If you were used to dictating 
your column to a secretary, this is one 
time when you'd be writing it yourse}s- 
no secretaries, no wives allowed. ‘ 

Just how the press was doing its job 
collectively, was that it called a moot 
point—very moot. Time was scathing: 
the New Republic thought that the 
press “has been doing its cheerful d¢x¢ 
to break up the gathering or, failing 
that, to prevent the U. S. Senate from 
ratifying the treaty;” other journals 
described the press arrangements in de. 
tail but left appraisal for a later date, 
But, for better or for worse, the press 
= telling the world about San Fran- 
cisco. 








THE COVER 


The Statue of Liberty, bathed 
in the new floodlights which 
were turned on for the first time 
on VE-Day, glows brighter than 
ever for America and the world. 

(Acme Photo) 














Complaint From Pisa 

If you’re heading toward isa, stay 
away from the alabaster. At least, Pvt. 
J. EB. Droney says to. Droney had an un- 
happy experience with Pisan alabaster. 
Before he came to Pisa, the private 
had bought alabaster in two other cit- 
fes, and the costs were almost identical, 
with perhaps only a 29 or 30 lire differ- 





ence. In Pisa, Droney was “shocked” 
at the prices. Some of the alibis he 
received, he says, were: 

“It is far to go for this and we must 
make something,” or “It is hard to buy 
gas,” or “This piece is 95 years old.” 
Don’t buy your alabaster in Pisa, he 
warns, because it costs exactly five 
times what it costs in towns south of 
there. It’s cheapest in Volterra. Droney 
is “surprised” that AMG “doesn’t put a 
ceiling price on such merchandise.” 


Cpl. Milton Wald thinks we were too 
satiric on the subject of Irish neutrality 
in a This World at War piece a fey, 
weeks ago. The article discussed the 
visit of Eire’s Prime Minister De Valera 
to the German Embassy in Dublin to 
say he was sorry that Hitler was dead. 
Cpl. Wald admires the way Ireland has 
stuck to her neutrality while other neu- 
traJs have climbed on the Allied band- 
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wagon at the last minute, and he em- 
phasizes that he is not drish, which 
makes him an impartial critic, he in- 
timates. Thus far, there hasn’t been a 
word from Irish GIs though. 


Clothes make the man, and a uni- 
form the soldier, or does it? Ist Sgt. 
Robert Smith Jr., wishes “our military 


police would spend more time confis-’ 


cating unauthorized articles of uniform 
from Italian PWs and civilians instead 
of taking a GI’s name, rank and ASN 
for wearing a piece of uniform that 
has not yet been placed on issue to all 
outfits.” And Cpl. Russ of an ordnance 
outfit asks how an American soldier 
can be expected to “respect his uni- 
form,” as the regulations demand, when 
he constantly sees Italians wearing our 
uniforms, mixed up. Gripes the cor- 
poral, and justifiably so: “Why should 
our uniform be worn by those who 
count it as just another pair of work 
clothes?” 


No matter how hard we try, someone 
always catches our quizmaker with his 
pants down. Now, Mr. William Laas puts 
us through the wringer for geographical 
errors. The fifth edition of Webster’s 
Collegiate Dictionary told us that the 
Aegean Islands is a term used for 
islands in the Aegean Sea. Mr. Laas 
says these islands are named variously 
“Cyclades,” “Dodecanese,” etc., and that 
“Aegean Islands” is “a way of referring 
to them, but not a geographical name.” 
We give Mr. Laas half-credit for this, 
and full credit for pointing out that 
the Statue of Liberty is on Bedloe’s, not 
Bedloe Island. Nor does our quizmaker 
take the easy way out and blame the 
typesetter — he did it himself. Every 
time he writes somettiing about the 
Statue of Liberty, he gets jittery. 

Two other complaints come from Mr. 
Laas—that our wording of one question 


was sloppy, and that the use of “Dutch” 
before East Indies, Borneo, West Indies 
and Guinea is all wrong. We hope Web- 
ster’s sixth collegiate edition is edited 
by Mr. Laas, because in their fifth they 
say “Dutch” is OK. 


Lt. Douglas D. Culligan recently 
asked in Mail Call if an American sol- 
dier could adopt an Italian child and 
take it to America when he leaves. Miss 
E. Baccannelli in answer to the query, 
doesn’t say anything about how the 
lieutenant can get his adoptee home, 
but she does know where he can find 





the tot he’s looking for—by contacting 
a Miss Stasi, who’s at the Italian Red 
Cross in Rome. There are long lists of 
war orphans waiting for adoption, Miss 


Baccannelli says, and she mentions the 
Monte Mario Orphanage which house 
90 war waifs “adopted” for a year by 
personnel of PWB and USIS in Rome. 


Oug VE-Day home-front reaction 
stories were confined to New York City 
and San Francisco, where our staff re- 
porters happened to be at the time. 
Genially irked at such a restricted 
scope, Lt. Col. Stanley Andrews of AMG 
sent us a letter containing the follow- 
ing sage remarks on the comparative 
representativeness of New York City: 

“Great and fine as that city may be, 
it comes just about as near represent- 
ing the United States as Harlem does 
Michigan Avenue in Chicago. Of all 
places to picture as typical, you picked 
that over-painted, over-advertised and 
blown shop-worn street called Broad- 
way. Certainly The Stars and Sivipes 
realizes that there is a good dea! of 
America west of the Hudson River, but 
our Allies reading your edition would 
not know of that great hinterland— 
Shenandoah, Red Oaks, Pawnee, Hat- 
tiesburg, Midville, Amarillo, Wainut 
Ridge and a thousand other tank towns 
...I1 know gathering items from these 
little points would have been a bit dil- 
ficult, but an energetic outfit as you 
fellows are could have jumped thai one. 
So in behalf of the hicks from the 
hinterland, shame on you.” The col- 
onel’s from Arkansas. 


We disagree with Pvt. Eugene M. 
Smith who tells us about the troubles 
of himself and other “lowly mail 
clerks.” What’s lowly about a mail clerk 
—when he has mail for us, of course? 
Private Smith has a plea—that Gls re- 
mind the folks at home not to send the 
letters to just “My Boy, Overseas,” oF 
scraps of addresses a little more Un- 
believable but just about as useful to 
the mail clerk who has to find out where 
the receiver is. Tell the folks to rut your 
serial number on the envelope. Tell 
them ‘to write your full name, not just 
half of it. And tell them that a basty 
scribbling of your name may mean 4 
delay of a week or so in the letters 
reaching you. OK, Private Smith? 
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“lt had survived only as a hollow shell; it was the preserved outside 
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structure which had deluded me. Inside it was all in pieces.” 


By Cpl. KLAUS MANN 
Staff Writer 


(Cpl. Klaus Mann, son of Thomas 
Mann, Germany’s foremost living au- 
thor, was sent into Germany by The 
Stars and Stripes shortly after the sur- 
render of the German armies in Italy 
and the liberation of Austria. Here he 
tells about his trip through the Brenner 
Pass and his return to the Mann family 
home in Munich where he lived until 
1933.) 


MUNICH 


HIS WAS the mission for which I 

had been waiting the past 12 years. 
I was sent “on temporary duty” to Al- 
lied-occupied Germany to gather ma- 
terial for an overall picture of condi- 
tions in Austria and Bavaria. 

I can’t write my story, however, with- 
out first explaining why this particu- 
lar mission was so welcome. It so hap- 
pens that I was born and brought up 
in Bavaria. The city of Munich used 
to be my hometown; I left the place in 
1933 when Hitler came to power and 
have never set foot there since: So I 
was anxious to find out how the beau- 
tiful town on the Isar River had sur- 
vived the storms of the past few years 
and months. 

Besides there were a few friends—a 
very small group of people for whose 
political integrity I had certain proofs 
and whom I wanted to see again. And 
then, of course, there was our family 


- home in one of Munich’s residential 


sSuburbs—a.-roomy hospitable villa on 
the river where I spent my childhood 
and many a year of my adult life. The 
Nazis had taken it over in 1933—with- 
oul so much as a pretext. 


HE FIRST Germans with whom Il 
came in contact during this trip 
were supposedly disarmed landsers 
cloaking the roads of northern Italy. I 
say “supposedly disarmed” because I 
found many of them still carrying wea- 
Pons. German MPs, especially, appeared 
fully equipped with rifles, bayonets, 
Steel helmets and all. Their job was to 
keep order among the German soldiers 
and also to protect them against the 
fury of Italian Patriots. 
What an amazing sight! On highways 
and in the streets of cities like Trento 
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You Can't Go Home Again! 


It Was More Than An Assignment, 
Reporting On The Old Home Town 


and Bolzano, columns of German forces 
and groups of American fighting men 
met each other—in most cases the Ger- 
mans outnumbering the Americans 
about ten to one. There was certainly 
no mingling, no fraternization; but 
there was no friction either. The GIs 
told me that they didn’t like to be sur- 
rounded by “Krauts” without being al- 





The Germans did not act as if they had 

been defeated. Well-fed and well-clad, 

they appeared as cocky as ever. Above, 
“a German MP. 


lowed to take a shot at them; on the 
other hand, they all seemed to agree 
that it would have been a tough propo- 
sition to “mop up” a number of Ger- 
man divisions in this rugged terrain 
and that the surrender, therefore, had 
come in kind of handy. 


S FOR the Germans, they seemed 
to feel the same way. Their be- 
havior may be described as correct. 

That is not to say that it was pleas- 
ant or adequate to the circumstances. 
They did not act as if they realized that 
they had been defeated. Well-fed, well- 
clad, well-organized, they appeared as 
cocky as ever. Surely there was noth- 
ing humble about them. 

I talked with a few of them. What 
they told me suggested that in their 
opinion the surrender on the Italian 
front had not been enforced on them 
as the consequence of a total German 
collapse but was rather some kind of 
a clever “deal” which their leadership 
had decided to make. One German offi- 
cer—a brutal-looking Prussian with a 
piglike, fat rosy face—had the nerve 
to ask me whether it was true that we 
had been quarreling with the Russians 
and that the present situation was only 
a prelude to a coming German-Ameri- 
can alliance directed against the So- 
viet Union. 

While telling him off, | promised my- 
self not to forget this vicious fool in 
a Wehrmacht uniform. It would be help- 
ful, indeed necessary, to remember this 
arrogant grimace whenever anybody, 
German or German sympathizer, 
should try to convince me that the Ger- 
man people were altogether harmless 
and innocent—just misguided by a 
small group of criminals. This smirking 
landser here in front of me had hardly 
belonged to the upper stratum of the 
Nazi hierarchy. His appearance was 
that of a fairly well-to-do business man 
dressed as a “Herr Hauptmann.” But 
his thoughts and his suave speech were 
poison. There are millions like him. 
Our future allies indeed! 


OTWITHSTANDING the somewhat 

cumbersome presence of so many 
“supermen,” northern Italy was ob- 
viously liberated. The atmosphere pre- 
vailing between Bologna and the Bren- 
ner Pass was one of exultation with a 
touch of confusion and bewilderment. 
Almost every inhabited building dis- 





played Italian colors and many a wall 
was adorned with big, clumsily-painted 
inscriptions like the following one: 

“Thanks for liberating us, we have 
waited so long.” 

The picture changed as soon as we 
crossed the Brenner. We found the 
highway in unexpectedly good shape 
with most of the damage already re- 
paired, thanks to the efficiency of our 
engineers. As for railroad installations, 
however, Allied bombers have done @ 
terribly thorough job. To a layman in 
technical matters, this chaos of twisted 
metal and charred wood looked like 
a hopeless mess which no human in- 
genuity could ever salvage and make 
workable again. 

On the other side of the pass there 
still were plenty of flags—the red and 
white banner of the “before Hitier” 
Austria. Yet the difference between 
conquest and liberation was to be 
sensed in the air the moment we en- 
tered Austrian territory. American sol- 
diers guarding strategic points and 
patrolling village streets appeared 
grimly vigilant, always on the alert. 
There was no smiling or waving. 


RRIVING at Innsbruck after dark, 

we found ourselves in a completely 
dead, ghost town. A curfew lasting from 
7 PM until 6 AM was being strictly en- 
forced. Nobody was to be seen except 
heavily-armed guards. Streets were de- 
serted, silent, blacked-out. Although 
Innsbruck has been bombed compara- 
tively little, marks of destruction were 
only too conspicuous in the pale, chilly 
moonlight. 

The next morning, under a sunny 
sky and with the streets full of people, 
the place. showed a different and less 
depressing aspect. I paid a visit to City 
Hall—the so-called Landhaus (country 
house) where Austrian Patriot; under 
the supervision of Allied military au- 
thorities were busy carrying on and re- 
organizing the city’s -administration. 

The leader 01 the anti-Nazi resistance 
movement in Innsbruck, Dr Karl Gru- 
ber, received me with almost »nthusias- 
tic cordiality Eager to tell me all about 
the efforts and exploits of his move- 
ment, he overwhelmed me with dra- 
matic stories about risk and adventures 
of underground operations. fights be- 
tween SS men and Austrian rebels, the 


(Please turn to page 12) 
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Venice: No 


By Sgt. JACK FOISIE 
Staff Writer 
VENICE 


HIS JEWELED city of the Adriatic 

is unique among the cities of a 
world at war, for it will never see a 
jeep. You drive over a two-mile cause- 
way from the mainland to the rotunda 
on the edge of Venice and no further. 
From here you get around by gondola 
on its liquid streets, or on your feet via 


the maze of a thousand alleyways and _ 


400 bridges. 

No Allied soldier wants to use his 
feet, naturally, which is why Venetian 
gondoliers today are enjoying a bus- 
iness boom never before equalled— 
even during the hey-day of the Amer- 
ican tourists. Tourists were pikers com- 
pared to American soldiers when it 
comes to spending dough, chortled a 
gondo-ier called Jolo, who ought to 
know. 

Jolo says soldiers make better cus- 
tomers than tourists anyway, because 
they don’t expect to be serenaded. Just 
the opposite; these crazy liberators do 
their own singing, declared Jolo, who 
has carefully acquired the word “liber- 
ator” since Venice was liberated, add- 
ing it to those five other words of tour- 
ist English he knows. But if the soldiers 
didn’t expect to be serenaded, they did 
expect to find a little more glamor. 


NE REASON, perhaps, for the seem- 

ing lack o. romantic allure here- 
tofore associated with the gondola is 
that this flat-bottom, 30-foot long four- 
foot wide toothpick is not as accommo- 
dating a love nest as those travel 
agency pamphlets led one to believe. 
Not that a gondola is as unpredictable 
as a canoe, but then neither is it as 
durable as those boats which disappear 
into the Tunnel of Love. And with Jolo 
or som other of the 500-odd licensed 
water cabbies breathing garlic down 
your neck, who wants to do any mug- 
ging? 

This is not to say that the gondola, 
any more than tne horse on land, is 
becoming part of the past. While mu- 
nicipal steamers ard motorboats were 
on the increase before the war, they 
take gas and parts, which explains 
why so many are laid up along the la- 
goons now. The gondoliers display 
scornful delight as they pass their dry- 
“ocked competition. 

Yet even the gondoliers are dimly 
aware of the fact that sooner or later, 
they are going to have to perk up their 
somber craft. That the gondola should 
be painted entirely. black stems from 
a law passed in the 15th century. It also 
dictates that the low-slung cabin or 
jeepish-looking canopy should also be 
black. . 

Since the English and Americans 
have come back to Venice, a few cour- 
ageous gondoliers have defied custom 
and added a few potted flowers for 
color. They were promptly labeled Com- 
munists by died-in-ihe-black boat 
owners 
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Her Streets Are Paid With Gold 
And Brother, You Do The Paying 


In other essentials the gondola re- 
mains much as in the days of Col- 
umbus, with the bow still a curving 
ornamental iron beak and with the 
stern curving sharply upward, about 
four feet of it out of water. All reports 
that gondolas-were being used as one- 
man torpedo boats by the Germans 
have been denied, although they did 
become war craft when the Patriot up- 
rising pccurred in the city. The Patriots 
used them as assault craft to get at 
Fascists hiding in basements along the 
canals. (What Venetians call the base- 
ment we would call the street floor.) 

British tankers who have ventured 
into gondolas have no faith in them as 
fighting vehicles and insist on wear- 
ing their crash helmets because of the 
many low bridges. 


HE TRADE secret of a gondolier lies 
in his ability to wield that single 
long-handled oar from an open oar- 
lock so that (1) the gondola goes ahead 
in more or less of a straight line, and 


(2) the sweep of the oar doesn’t topple 
a passing rival from his poppa, the 
slanting rower’s platform. in the gon- 
dola’s stern. 

As things stand now, the rivalry be- 
tween gondoliers is so intense that 
jousting matches take place at every 
bend in the narrow canals. After ter- 
rifying bluffing battles for the pole 
position each rower gives way at the 
final moment, dropping his potentially 
vicious oars behind him. The finale 
is a snarling match as the rowers pass 
each other, in which the passengers 
are expected to join. If they don’t, the 
cabbies think they’re being sold down 
the river and will charge double tariff. 


H BROTHER, the tariff! Techni- 

cally, the rates are posted at all 
the gondola stands, and a good guide- 
book will tell you how much to tip the 
rampino or ganzer, who does the same 
job as a doorman helping you into a 
cab. Actually, it doesn’t work out like 
this at all. Upon reaching the water’s 
edge you slip on the slimy seawall and 


Gondolas ore not the love nests travel pamphlets make out. 





Soldiers make better customers than tourists any day, Jolo says. 







sche LV SAMMY 


Tunnel Of Love 


land in a gondola which has just slid 
in under you in the nick of time. With 
a hoarse cry of victory the gondolier 
bears you out into the canal, slithering 
his craft through the swarm of rivals 
besieging the landing point. “A-oel, 
a-oel,” he shouts nastily, meaning “look 
out, look out.” Everyone stares at you 
with pity; look at the fish Jolo has, they 
seem to be saying. 

Once he reaches the spaciousness of 
the Grand Canal, which runs like a 
giant S through Venice, Jolo, leaning 
on his pole like the Tower of Pisa, has 
the opportunity to determine how much 
you’re worth. 

It is no good to argue; just pay the 
ransom and relax; enjoy the jeweled 
city of the Adriatic while the lira lasts. 
However, if any ride within the city 
costs more than 100 lira per head, you 
have grounds for a legal complaint; if 
it costs less, you have reason for a cele- 
bration. 


LONG WITH the ride, if you insist, 
these hackies will throw in a 
travelogue. If the water is a bit rough 
they’ll offer you a seasick remedy. 
They’ll tell you that in winter the tides 
plus a northzast wind will send the sea 
waters over the famed Piazza di San 
Marco, allowing gondolas to go right 
up to the steps of the Cathedral San 
Marco, one of the most beau‘iful build- 
ings in the world. 

They will relate, with some pride, 
how Hermann Goering’s old squadron 
bombed Venice in World War I. They 
will offer, for another 100 lira to take 
you to the Royal School of Lace Mak- 
ing, where 400 girls are learning the 
trade. 

They will complain about the condi- 
tions of the canals, whose six-foot 
depths haven’t been dredged since the 
start of the war. Actually, thc canals 
appear remarkably clean when you 
realize that they are the public streets. 
No one fishes or takes a swim in them, 
and since there are no horses... 


[x ADDITION to the gondoli.s, you'll 
find waterborne equipment for all 
public services. There are two-lira fer- 
ries that cross the canals where there 
are no bridges. They make the trip 
in about two minutes, hardly time 
enough to pay your fare but don’t 
worry, they nold the boat in mid-stream 
if necessary. 

The garbage trucks are oar-propelled 
scows, and the fire engines are fast 
motor boats. The more prosperc is fam- 
ilies own their own sleek little boats 
which teen-age youths have as much 
trouble obtaining on Saturday night 
as American youths do getting the 
family car. The garage is a zouple of 
ornate poles called pali out in front of 
the home, a sort of gondola hitching 
post, you might say. And if the kids 
stay jut too late they'll find che old 
man has taken in the gang plank from 
the garage to the door step 

A unigue citv Venice. The oniy thing 
you won’t find there. come to think © 
it, is Venetian blinds. 
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Members of the “Rikusemtai’‘'—noval landing forces—on parade. 


Don't Underestimate The Jap 


By Sgt. DON WILLIAMS 
Staff Writer 


INCE 1937, about 850,000 of him 

have been killed in China and on 
the islands of the South Seas. Another 
250,000 have been isolated by the spec- 
tacular leap-frogging campaign of 
American amphibious forces. Yet 
4,000,000 of him still remain to guard 
the island empire, and other potential 
millions are available for call. 

With Germany defeated and the mili- 
tary might of the United Nations un- 
der movement to the Pacific, the Jap 
soldier alone takes the spotlight he 
once shared with the battered Kraut. 
To millions of Allied soldiers now fac- 
ing service in the Far East, questions 
such as the following become pertinent 
and personal: Who is this Jap? What 
ls he like? How does he stack up as a 
fighting man under present-day war 
conditions? 


ROM GIs who have fought along the 

line from Guadaleanal to Okinawa, 
from war correspondents in all sections 
of the Pacifie area and from newspa- 
permen who spent years in prewar Ja- 
pan have come many stories, some con- 
tradictory, of the little bandy-legged, 
buck-toothed Jap soldier whos believes 
that “death on the battlefield is the 
— ite expression of human perfec- 
on” 

An OWI report has described him as 
inventive and cunning, capable of pene- 
trating any kind of terrain and the 
equal as a fighter of the U. S. soldier 
in every respect except initiative. 

Harold J. Noble, a retired Marine 
Corps major who saw the Japanese 
Army in action in Manchuria and in 
China and whc served as a combat in- 
lelligence officer during the Solomons 
‘ampaign, declared that only equal de- 
‘mination, superior fire power and 
the Pearse of warfare can beat 

ap. 

All reports. official or otherwise, how- 
er, warn against any underrating of 
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A group of newly-inducted recruits at Tokyo. Photo was 
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This is the Japanese version of our “obstacle course” for trainees. 


Contradictory Reports On Enemy 


Make It Difficult 


the Jap’s fighting ability and his de- 
termination to win or to die in the at- 
tempt. 


HE JAP soldier, on the average, spots 

the American GI some five inches 
in height and 28 pounds in weight. But 
save in hand-to-hand combat where, 
other things being equal, the bigger 
man usually proves to be the better, 
the height and weight disadvantage 
usually can be discounted. 

The Jap soldier in civilian life might 
have been a clerk or a farmer, a white 
collar worker or a laborer, for Japanese 
conscription reaches as deeply as in 
America, if not deeper. Irrespective of 
his background, the Jap soldier usually 
has completed elementary school or had 
two years of high school. Practicaily 
all high school and college graduates 
in the Jap Army speak or read some 
Engiish. . 

About five-feet, three-inches tall and 
weighing 117 and one-half pounds, the 
average Jap infantryman is superbly 
trained and usually is in top physical 
condition. He is more the professional 
soldier than is the GI. 


ILITARY training begins for a boy 

in Japan at the age of eight and 
continues as a part of’ his regular edu- 
cation. In prewar years the Jap youth 
entered the Army when he was 20 
years old and put in two years of active 
service before being transferred to the 
reserve. 

Jap Army ration allowances give each 
soldier about three and one-half pounds 
of food a day, about a third less than 
that received by the American GI. The 
Jap Army has its equivalent of our C 
and K rations with rice, supplemented 
by vitamin pills, as the main ingredient. 
According to Wilfrid Fleisher, an Amer- 
ican newspaperman who spent years in 
prewar Japan. a Japanese soldier is con- 
tent with what is called a “rising sun” 
meal, consisting of a square box of rice 


To Size Him Up 


with a red pickled plum in the center 
The whole thing resembles a Japanese 
flag in appearance, hence the name 
With it goes a cup of green tea or 
hori, a kind of seaweed containing a 
large quantity of iodine. 

The 60 dollars a month that a U.S 
Army private gets for overseas service 
is a gold mine compared to the 1.38 dol- 
lars that the new second class Jap 
private receives. And a Nip general re- 
portedly is paid the equivalent of 126.50 
a month, much less than an American 
tech sergeant. 


IFE IN Japan revolves around the 
soldier. The blessings of the geds 
are believed to descend upon the par- 
ents of men killed in action. In prewar 
years, a reservist called up‘for active 
service would be conducted from his 
home to the barracks by 50 of his fel- 
lows and people on the streets would 
cheer as the crowded trucks rolled by. 
The Jap in uniform considers himself 
to be a direct representative of the 
Emperor who himself is credited with 
being a direct descendent of the Sun 
Goddess. She is supposed to have sent 
her great grandson to rule over Japan 
about 660 BC. 

As one authority describes the trans- 
formation of an inconspicuous clerk or 
farmer into a soldier: “the inferiority 
complex of the poor-worker, product of 
generations of virtual serfdom, sud- 
denly becomes a superiority complex 
which transcends all limits.” 

He offers this sudden change of status 
as an explanation for the arrogant, 
self-inflated, officious soldiers of the 
type familiar throughout China and 
other conquered territories—the army 
of brazen, cruel conquerors who took 
pleasure in mass killings, torture of 
innocent victims and rape such as de- 
scended upo? Nanking. 7 

Another explanation which has won 
considerable support is that to the Jap- 
anese a defeated man, whether he be 
enemy or Japanese, deserves to dle. 


s 


From childhood the Japanese is taught 
to believe that life in cefeat is the 
greatest moral disgrace—that it is, in 
effect, a fate worse than death. There 
is no place in the Japanese homeland 
for the dishonored and defeated soldier, 


REAT HONOR is paid in Japan to 

the soldier dead. Until the past 
few months, when military develop- 
ments made it ridiculous, no Japanese 
soldier ever was reported missing in 
action. Rather he was reported killed 
and a white box containing some hu- 
man ashes and represented to be those 
of the deceased were returned to his 
family where they were duly honored. 
Then, twice a year, a week’s festival was 
held at the grand Yasakuni Shrine in 
Tokyo for the enshrinement of the 
spirits of the war dead. 

The Japanese soldier and sailor ig 
determined to die to win. He will fight 
to the end, fruitlessly if need be, but 
fighting, as combat veterans of the 
Pacific who have faced the “Banzai” 
charges well know. 

To the Japanese, the weak deserve 
nothing. And the treatment of their 
own casualties reflects their emphasis 
on the combat spirit. Their sick and 
wounded often suffer unnecessarily for 
lack of medical supplies because every- 
thing is subordinated to the attack, 
with the result that many wounded 
have died who might have lived under 
different circumstances 


HE JAP soldier is wei! ied. His offi- 

cers, particularly those of the Regu- 
lar Army, are adept to the use of 
field fortifications and the advantag- 
eous employment of terrain, and they 
are skilled map makers. The training 
of Jap NCOs is in some ways comparable 
to that given our officer candidates. 
Potential Jap NCOs leave their units 
for extended periods of time for both 
theeretical and field training in their 
prospective duties and responsibilities. 

A sharp cleavage exists between the 
Japanese officer and the enlisted men, 
Discipline is severe. Officers may and 
do administer corporal punishment and 
a typical Jap soldier in the presence 
of an officer has been described as 


(Please turn to page 12) 
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LAST WEEK... 





In the Pacific, U. S. Marines 
entered Naha, Okinawa’s capi- 
tal. Two 500-plane Super Fort 
raids seared Nagoya. Chinese 
troops captured Foochow on 
the China coast, later relin- 
quished most of it to the Japs. 


In London, Reuter’s reported the 
Japs had offered conditional 
peace through Russia and that 
the offer had been rejected. 


In Germany, General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower rapped _ senior 
American officers for fratern- 
izing with captured Nazi big- 
wigs. Considerable Allied cri- 
ticism also was leveled at the 
apparent continuance of the 
Doenitz rule. 


In Washington, President Tru- 
man declared there would be 
no tax cuts until Japan’s fall. 


In San Francisco, Secretary of 
State Stettinius said the Inter- 
American, system should not 
be considered autonomous of 
the world organization now in 
the making. 











FAR EAST 


Black Gold Mines 


To steal some thunder from the San 
Francisco Conference and B-29 raids, 
the Japanese have held a “Greater East 
Asia Conference” in Tokyo, attended by 
a bevy of puppet ambassadors. Notably 
absent was a delegate from Netherlands 
East Indies, that most prized necklace 
of islands which the Japs have plundered 
in the Pacific. For months past, the In- 
dies have been almost useless to the Japs, 
under tight blockade from the Jap home 
islands by Allied naval and aerial power. 
Last week, Allied troops moving forward 
on tiny Tarakan, off the Indies’ Borneo, 
found little opposition in the first as- 
sault on the rich archipelago. 

No spoils of war could be richer, as 
far as the Allies are concerned, than the 
black gold of the Indies, spread out over 
an area bigger than Texas, Arizona, New 
Mexico, California and Washington com- 
bined and broken into 20,000 islands. It 
was the black gold of Rumania which 
kept the Germans going so long in 
Europe, and it well may be the black 
gold of the Indies which will appre- 
ciably shorten the Pacific war. 

Tarakan itself is uniquely primed for 
me‘lern warfare, in which oil and gaso- 
line are second to blood as fuel. The oil 
in Tarakan’s earth is so pure that it 
needs practically no refining, but can be 
pumped, 2,000 tons a day, right out of 
the wells into the tankers at the piers. 
The fields, moreover, consist almost en- 
tirely of shallow wells, with the oil de- 
posits lying only a few feet below sea 
level. No matter how much the Japs might 
do to wreck shafts, new ones could be 
bored very quickly, U. S. Army engineers 
declare. Tarakan’s use as a floating re- 
fueling station will save us at least 15 
big tankers, yet its output is but a frac- 
tion of the Indies’ billion-barrel po- 
tential. 

Jap oil experts went ashore with their 
rampaging army three years ago in the 
Indies and have had all this time to 
repair the ruin left by the evacuating 
Dutch as a result of their scorched earth 
policy. Optimists guessed it would take 
the Japs at least 18 months to get any 
of the wells going again, and guessed 
wrong. The Allied oil experts who went 
ashore on Tarakan with the invaders 
two weeks ago are out to do an even 
quicker repair job on the ruin which the 
beaten Japs may leave in their wake. 

The prospect of having floods of black 
gold on tap close to the China coast and 
Japan last week overshadowed a similar 
prospect in store for British troops who 
have their eyes on regaining Singapore. 
“or with the capture of Burma’s main 
oil fields on the Irrawaddy, British troops 
have seized a gold mine which for them 
is equally rich. 

More conferences will be held in Tokyo, 
and the li? “ihood is that fewer and fewer 
will show, up from the ‘“Co-Prosperity 
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President Harry S. Truman has his hands full these days, so when he has new appointees to 
swear in, he does it wholesale. Left to right: Edward McKim, chief administrative ass't: Edwin 
W. Pauley, U. S. member of Reparations Commission; President Truman; Supreme Court Justice 
Lewis O. Douglas, in charge of the ceremony, and John W. Snyder, head of the Reconstruction 


Finance Corporation. 


Sphere.” The Japs have begun to em- 
phasize the Manchuria-Korea areas as 
the real foundation of the Jap war effort, 
realizing that the Indies, Burma and the 
Philippines are hopelessly lost. But last 
week, when it was disclosed that 800- 
plane raids from Super Forts based on 
Okinawa are coming, that disclosure was 
aimed directly at Manchuria and Korea. 
These areas, at last, are now within the 
reach of such mass raids as have devas- 
tated the Jap mainland. Perhaps, in 
time, the tanks of these B-29s will be 
filled with the black gold of the Nether- 
lands East Indies. 


AT HOME 


The Men Around Truman 


A little more than a month ago, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt died. With his 
passing, the breakup of his famed White 
House circle of intimate advisers became 
inevitable. With the accession of Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman, new faces and 
new names developing into a new Presi- 
dential family circle have been watched 
for, and have come into view. They will 
be observed by Americans more closely 
than was the circle of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, because it is a sure thing that Presi- 
dent Truman will depend upon the judg- 
ment of his advisors more than Roosevelt 
depended upon his. As of this week-end, 
here- are the main figures which have 
become closely associated with President 
Truman’s rule in the last five weeks: 


JAMES F. BYRNES 


JAMES F. BYRNES, 66, was born ‘in 
poor circumstances in South Carolina, 
left school to work at 14 and was ad- 
mitted to the State Bar in 1905. Instead 
of practising law, he borrowed enough 
money to buy a newspaper and edited it 
for four years. He entered politics in 1908 
and was a Representative from 1910 to 
1924, when he was defeated. He was 
elected Senator in 1930 and 1936, became 
a leading New Deal supporter and one 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s confidential 
advisors. In 1941 he was appointed to 
the Supreme Court, but was recalled two 
years later by President Roosevelt to be- 
come Director of War Mobilization, a 
post informally known as the “Assistant 
Presidency.” Two weeks before FDR’s 
death, Byrnes resigned after performing 
a generally notable job as war mobilizer. 
He returned to Washington to offer Tru- 
man his help. The, new President has 
called Byrnes “the best all-around offi- 
cial” he has ever met and Byrnes has 
been mentioned as a possible Secretary 
of State and confidential advisor, even 
though he has announced he has no 


See "At Home.” 


plans for returning to public life. He is 
a close friend of President Truman. In 
the battle over the Vice-Presidential 
nomination last summer, Byrnes was 
President Truman’s rival but withdrew at 
Roosevelt’s request. The two have been 
close friends ever since. 


HUGH A. FULTON 

HUGH A FULTON, 37, was born in 
Baltimore and went through law school 
at the University of Michigan, then to 
New York in 1931 for eight years as a 
member of a top law firm. In 1939, he 
joined the government as an assistant 
attorney under Attorney General Robert 
Jackson. Here he gained a reputation as 
a shrewd investigator and fearless prose- 
cutor. Jackson, now a member of the 
Supreme Court, recommended Fulton to 
then-Senator Harry S. Truman who was 
organizing his war contracts investigat- 
ing committee. Fulton’s work was so well- 
liked that one of the first rumors circu- 
lating after Mr. Truman was sworn in 
as President was to the effect that Ful- 
ton was to become Attorney General. 
Six-foot, 250-pound Fulton is not striking 
personally, but is regarded in all Wash- 
ington quarters as brainy, conscientious 
and honest. He calls himself a “middle 
of the road liberal” and vehemently de- 
nied early rumors that he is a protege 
of Thomas.Corcoran, early New Dealer 
who broke with President Rooseyelt and 
to whose name sinister interpretations 
are sometimes ascribed. Fulton is mar- 
ried and is a serious young man who likes 
to study, work and talk. _ : 


VAUGHN, SNYDER, McKIM 


Three comrades of World War I days 
have already been appointed to aid Pres- 
ident Truman, while Byrnes’ and Fulton’s 
positions are as yet undetermined. Col. 
Harry Vaughn, who was in President 
Truman’s artillery battery, is now his 
military aide. St. Louis banker John W. 
Snyder, who trained with the President 
in Arkansas and fought with him in 
France, has been named Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation boss, the job around 
which the Henry Wallace-Jesse Jones 
storm raged recently. Last week “Big Ed” 
(Edward) McKim, Omaha insurance man, 
was named chief administrative assistant 
at the White House. McKim as well as 
President Truman was a battery com- 
mander in the 35th Artillery Division and 
accompanied his boss on annual postwar 
encampments. McKim, 49, has four chil- 
dren, one of whom, Lt. Edward, was 
killed in the Pacific last summer. 


ROBERT E. HANNEGAN 


Politically, President Truman is ex- 
pected to depend largely on the words 
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EDWIN W. PAULEY 
Edwin W. Pauley, 42, is ac 
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LESLIE BIFFLE, CHARLES 


Two other men, Leslie L, Bif 
Charles G. Ross, round out wha 
apparent as the new President 
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been a top Senatorial secretary sj 
and two months ago became 
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Perhaps the Japs are already s 
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ba q g made. Inevitably, the cynics 
: sy that the lend-lease talks in 
yton could be used as a bargain- 
ARLES trument at San Francisco. 
e L. Bif 
ut wha ge Of Plan 
pee yoo's new airfield, so the Chicago 


has maintained editorially, 
benamed after General George C. 
Chief of Staff. People thought 
a good idea, but last week the 
suddenly dropped the whole 


retary si 
came 
1 which 
*kers a 
ontact 
an, Biff 


campaign. Somebody had pointed out 
that it would mean that the place would 
be called “Marshall Field,” name of the 
publisher of the Chicago Sun, ho friend 
of the Tribune. 


EUROPE | 


Hermann’s Lunch 


The most publicized lunch in history 
was served last week. The guest was war 
criminal Hermann Goering; the host was 
an American general whose outfit had 
captured the bloated, bemedalled Nazi 
leader. Hardly had the last course been 


served when, from all sides, angry United 
Nations voices said this was no way to 
treat the man who had ordered Rotter- 
dam bombed as an example in terrorism 
a few hours after it had been declared 
an open city—and who was responsible 
for innumerable other outrages. A GI 
wrote to the Washington Post asking “if 
the non-fraternization policy of the 
Army, is correct, why doesn’t it apply to 
fraternization between American gen- 
erals and German generals?” In Russia 
Pravda commentator Jacob  Iktorov 
wrote: “The freedom-loving people of 
the world have not made innumerable 
sacrifices to let Hitler’s poisonous fol- 
lowers live. Public opinion justly de- 
mands the speediest trial of war crim- 
inals and their assistants.” ~ 


By the week’s end, General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower had publicly rebuked Goer- 
ing’s host and had banned similar deal- 
ings with Nazi bigwig captives by other 
U. S. generals, while the United Nations 
War Crimes Commission had scheduled 
a big conference of United Nations war 
crimes officers for May 30 in London. 
It was not indicated whether Russia, 
which has her own commission, would 
attend, but the aim of the conference 
would seem to be finally to nail down 
a policy, and to speed up actual trials. 


Hermann is now languishing in jail, 


unmedalled, unlunched by generals. The 


war crimes conference notice may have 
reached him there and may have rattled 


him, but the unfunny fat man probably 
drew solace from other events. For in- 
stance one U.S. legal officer said seriously 
that it will take months to amass enough 
evidence to convict Goering. Such fuzzy 
business was probably just what Goer- 
ing anticipated, when he surrendered to 
those forces of the Allies who admittedly 
had not yet clarified their war crimes 
policies. - 


Political Communiques? 


News itself sometimes makes the best 
news. No sooner had one press-room 
storm died down at Supreme Headquar- 
ters Allied Expeditionary Forces last 
week than another and potentially much 
bigger one began to brew. The one which 
was subsiding, at least for the present, 
was that over the “beat” of AP’s Edward 
Kennedy on the signing of the surrender 
pact at Rheims. The upcoming storm cen- 
ters on future censorship by military 
headquarters of political developments in 
Europe. 

While the. war was on, SHAEF censor- 
ship regulations contained a little para- 
graph which made the censor, if he so 
desired, a virtual dictator over every 
word which came before him. The para- 
graph entitled him to suppress what he 
considered “unauthorized, inaccurate or 
false reports, misleading statements and 
rumors, or reports likely to injure the 
morale of Allied forces or nations.” Last 
week, the revised SHAEF regulations were 
issued, but this tiny blockbuster remained. 
Now, in troubled Europe’s peacetime, it 
is notwlikely to be as rarely used as it 
was while the war was on. 

Censorship officials, seeking to calm 
the reporters’ fears, have said the clause 
remains in order to make sure that in- 
accurate stories don’t get out which 
would damage the prestige of the mili- 
tary government in Germany. To this, 
the reporters have replied that the office- 
bound censor is seldom in as good a po- 
sjtion as they are to judge a story’s 
accuracy. They pointed out that there 
are no political communiques to which 
the censor can go for ultimate guidance 
and that he must make searching in- 


quiries to tie down every sentence of a 
story dealing with political themes. Such 
delays, say the worried correspondents, 
would nullify the value of most stories. 
They have asked that their personal 
reputations as responsible newsmen be 
considered. ~ 


Beneath all this, the problem facing 
SHAEF is simply whether it can censor 
stories criticizing the military govern- 
ment in Germany without becoming the 
target for attacks on the grounds that 
it is using the “prestige clause” to cover 
up any errors or inefficiency which may 
crop up. Less immediate a problem, but 
eventually just as thorny, is the matter 
of giving the censor such power in view 
of the present world-wide campaign for 
free and complete access to news. At 
any rate, the ae Kennedy 
episode may soon look like a mere spring 
shower compared with the storm to come, 


Winged Victory 

American and British air chiefs who 
directed the air assault on Europe were 
interested and gratified last week by the 
testimony of Nuremberg industrialists as 
to the effectiveness of the massive bomb- 
ing campaign. “Air power was th« dead- 
liest weapon in your arsenal,” a high 
official of Siemens-Schuckert, one of the 
world’s largest manufacturers of indus- 
trial and engineering equipment, told an 
American reporter. 

“Without it,” he said flatly, “Germany 
would still be.undefeated today.” 

“Your bombing was getting steadily 
more effective after 1943,” the official 
said. “We take melancholy satisfaction 
from the fact we-had feared that 
America’s industrial potential would find 
expression in air power and hac advo- 
cated putting our factories underground. 
But we could not convince the Nazis 
until the United States Air Forces began 
to add their daylight attacks—so deadly 
for our plant—to the Royal Air Force 
raids—so hard on our people. Then it 
was too late.” 

The grain of salt to be taken with this 











particular pat on the back was that 
Germany will go to all verbal costs to 
save the Wehrmacht’s face. 
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FOUR BATTLES AHEAD 
IN THE VAST ARENA 
OF THE PACIFIC WAR | 
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BATTLE FOR THE POCKETS 
ISOLATED JAP UNITS WILL 
HAVE TO BE MOPPED UP 
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East Kingston, N. H., votes in favor of world cooperation at a town hall meeting. 


International Amateurs 


By Pfc. EMORY WARD 
Staff Writer 


MERICA today is taking its first 

step toward internationalism. Like 
a new-bori colt, with gangling, shaky 
legs, our foreign policy is stepping off 
gingerly but resolutely toward worid- 
wide cooperation. 

As a result of Allied unity achieved 
in war, plus the sudden realization that 
the rapid .conquest of space has truly 
made this one world, the American 
people have suddenly turned from their 
prewar policy of “live alone and like 
it” ‘to an unfamiliar internationalism 
and active role in the destiny of the 
world 

This drastic change in policy is not 
the result of long-haired reformers or 
dreamy-eyed idealists. Our present in- 
ternationalism was forced upon us by 
the events of the past few years. It is 
the result of painful lessons learned the 
hard way 

The miracle of Dunkirk and the Battle 
for Britain shattered our dreams of 
complacent isolationism and woke us 
up to the sudden realization that only 
by standing shoulder to shoulder could 
the British, the Russians, the Americans 
and other Allies stamp out the ruthless 
tyranuy of Fascism and militarism. To- 
day) with part of that victory won, we 
realize that these Allied soldiers and 
‘their peoples must still fight together 
to guarantee the peace. 


T WAS as the Germat. armies swept 

across Europe that another blitzkrieg 
was sweeping American foreign policy. 
In 1937, for instance, a Gallup survey 
revealed that 90 percent of all Ameri- 
cans believed that we should have a 
foreign policy that did everything pos- 
sible to keep us out of war. Today more 
than 80 percent of the folks back home 
think we should even use troops if 
necessary to halt future aggression. 
Before Pearl Harbor, only a small num- 
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The American People 
Are Still Infants When 
it Comes To Thinking 
On World-Wide Scale 


ber of citizens were in favor of taking 
part-in some sort of a league or union 
of nations. Today Americans in over- 
whelming majority now favor American 
participation in an international or- 
ganization. 

This overnight transformation in our 
diplomatic thinking is all the more sig- 
nificant when we realize that our offi- 
cial foreign policy itself shows no con- 
sistent record of internationalism. The 
factual and intellectual basis of our 
present internationalism is limited. Our 


understanding of the term itself stems 


only from its wartime birth. 


LTHOUGH Americans have already 

voiced their willingness to take 
part in an international organization to 
guarantee the peace, and although we 
have the assurance that the San Fran- 
cisco Conference has successfully laid 
the foundation for such an organiza- 
tion, nevertheless we are strictly ama- 
teurs at this business of global relations. 
Because this newly-found internation- 


alism of ours lacks mature understand- . 


ing, it may sometimes be difficult for 
us to determine just what is the proper 
course to pursue 

American statesmen-——and more im- 
portant, the people theimselves—realize 
the dangers in this new, strange path 
our foreign relations must take. They 
realize all too well tha America, em- 
barking for the first time on a policy 
of world-wide diplomacy. may founder 
before she reaches the three-mile limit. 

But one important fact gives infinite 
hope for the future. For the first time 


— 


Americans are really lifting their eyes 
beyond the narrow boundaries of their 
own backyards. For the first time they 
are looking across the oceans to the 
countries in the distant parts of the 
world and seeking out the people. 

Today Americans sealize that if the 
people of the world could only know 
each other ... if they understood each 
other’s lives and problems .. . the estab- 
lishment and the maintenance of the 
peace would be far easier. The essential 
point is to make sure that the peoples 
of the world know each other as peoples 
and understand each other as peoples. 

It is fortunate that this is the founda- 
tion upon which America’s new inter- 
nationalism is being built. 


EMOCRACY has always worked on 

the idea that if the people have the 
facts—if they are adequately informed 
and enlightened—-they will demand ac- 
tions that are in the best interests of 
democracy as a whole. No one will deny 
but what today there is still a crying 
need for these facts ...a need for more 
information about the problems that 
America’s foreign policy faces. 

Possibly because of its newness, the 
intellectual scope of our new-born in- 
ternationalism is gtili narrow. Out of 
the 90 million adults in the country, less 
than 18 million have a good idea of the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals. In fact, a 
short time ago when residents of a 
Tennessee city were asked, “What do 
you think about Dumbarton Oaks?”— 
the interviewers received such answers 
as: “I don’t know, I eat Shredded Wheat, 
myself.” Or “I’m from Georgia so I 
wouldn’t now about that.” 

Despite these deficiencies, however, 
Americans today are making every ef- 
fort to put their thinking on a global 
seale. They are realizing. too, that there 
are other methods of acquiring the 
background for internationalism with- 
out traveling all over the world. In 














































This Wee® Magazine, for ; 
writer Paul Stevens relates ‘thee 
Worcester, Mass., a recent Visitor 
startled to see the red flag of Ry” 
flying from the front of the City Halli 
ae the oe the stranger ge. 
man . “Has Worcester Commy 
nist?” _— ¥ 
A resident of the city shook hj 
“Not Communist,” he Speannenn head, 
neighborly. Last week it was the Po, a 
flag. A week before that, the Norwegian B 
Haven't you heard of ‘Worcester and 
po ee Mg ane we have a differ 
ent country i 
This is Russia Were ested with, 


|= STRANGER learned that weex 

week the people of Worcester have 
been honoring the friendly nations ot 
the worid—honoring them not only by 
hanging out their flags, but by learning 
about the people—by getting to know 
them. Housewives were intrigued by a 
recipe for curfy during “India Week.” 
Dancing enthusiasts were entranced 
the exhibition of Czechoslovakian folk 
dancing, Stamp collectors and coin eg). 
lectors got to see rare items from all 
over the world loaned by other colle. 
tors. Taxpayers noted with interest that 
Soviet Russia not only gives a ballot te 
all adults, but penalizes them for not 
voting. Jitterbugs were delighted to find 
that the Belgian Congo has had “hep* 
music for ages, Stevens said. 

In this way Worcester has met the 
world. A typical American industria) 
city of 240,000 has been exposed—in itg 
homes, its clubs, its churches and its 
schools—to the one thing upon which 
understanding and good will must rest 
—the truth about other peoples 

John G. Winant. America’s Ambasga- 
dor to Great Britain, has called Wor. 
cester’s plan a “significant contribution 
to international understanding.” The 
Toronto Financial Post considers it s9 
significant that “honestiy and regularly 
duplicated 10,000 times, it is the sort of 


thing that would just about banish wars One s 
from the face of the earth.” 
But most important, “Worcester and 

the World” is concrete proof that 
America is seriously concerned with 
making a success out of Its new role as 
internationalist. 

S HIS advice to an America setting 

out on the new road of global re- By | 


lations, Assistant Secretary of State 
Archibald MacLeish recommends more 
communications and a fuller knowledge 
of the people of the world. “People must SIDE 1 
speak to people,” MacLeish says. “If tougher 
they know each other they will do away ny Regi 
with misunderstandings.” German 

“Believers in the people have always fmiitered 
felt,” MacLeish points out, “that if the tion Cer 
men and women of the world could —i beyon 
reach each other across the apparatus Mimpluftwaf 
of their governments, they would recog- Mp 1s le: 
nize each other and find their common fipmdition 
purpose in each other . . . We want men Mp Amy | 
and women in other continents to know imme 
what our life as a people is like, what jim victo: 
we value as a people, in what we aregmmltaly—t 


skilled and in what not skilled — our figs of thc 
character, our qualities, our ‘beliefs. Weg and 
want them to have the sense of us asqimle Sth . 
men and women as we wish, too, 10 after 
have the sense of them. Knowledge of lly tha 


all these things is, it is true, a knowledge Mm impo 
of culture, but it is more than that. It is Prison 
a knowledge of character. It is a knowl Vehicle 
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edge of men. ie 

LREADY this “knowledge of men” dy: 
has paid off. It paid off interna- =f 

tional dividends at Casablanca andi, 7 

Teheran, at Cairo and at Yalta, WQC° RMR ome } 


the President of the United States met ‘ightni 


other great Allied leaders. From these MER title 
meetings—from this free interchange fe Ger 
ideas and the association with each b Severa 
other—came a better understanding of ky 


the problems of the world and a grealet, 
firmer feeling of unity among the Allied 
nations. 

Today there is victory in Europe be 
cause these meetings of leaders helped 
bring the leading nations of the wo" 
closer to a common purpose. 
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That was America’s baptism in —_ med by | 
nationalism—and it paid off In victory ant Po 
Now Americans hope that these °4" Y dest: 


beginnings may be extended; on per ies 


le, as well as their leaders, m4 up t! 

tS know and understand each other of tation 
To this end, government and ye Directi 
organizations—cities like Worces'* oe talled f 
instance—are already helping to arom" German 














interest 


within the American mind a0 id 20 led the 
in knowing more about the wo! tha Wits qj 
our fellow men. They are realizing he spris 
this broader knowledge of the "4 howe 
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les will make possible 
inter 000. 


international cooperation 


minor bickerings and disagree™ ants of 
American internationalism. ° 
war-born. and still untriew. has lasting USE 80, 
to help end man’s search = —_— fi 
peace. It will be a lone. difficu © Germ 
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ish wars A One small part of the critical problem VE-Day brought for the 5th Army—disposition of the hundreds of thousands of German troops in Italy. 


What Happens After Surrender 


ster and 
of that 
ed with 
vy role as 


L setting 

obal re- By Sgt. STAN SWINTON derlings of the Gestapo and kindred 

—— ps Some Of The Problems Allies Face police proups are more easily trapped. 

ds more /ithin a week the 80,000 should be 

owledge WITH THE 5TH ARMY With German Capitulation In Italy ready to assume their new roles in re- 
constructing aly. Most will operat 

ple must SIDE the gateway where battle- in their old units under familiar i 


~s Pies Bag KR +3 find in: Bolzano, the 88th Division was forced be done with them? What of the 8S,  ficers for internal discipline. They may 
German and English, it bears the t© ask SS permission to set up a CP. py a other war criminals in an oh ag ened eS ee MPs. But 

. } - . their midst? all will be under strict Alli isi 
» always mitered words: “Sth Army Concen- The die-hard 1st Parachute Corps main ds performing duties directed by MTOUSA. 


it if themmeon Center.” Upon the sun-baked tained a road block at Roveretao which 
d could beyond, once a Po Valley base no American could pass without per- en ee aes ee King EANWHILE. the hundred , 

t waffe raiders, the German 14th : ; - ! OF p reds oO 
—— by ~ . mission from German headquarters. tact insofar as possible. Under the direc- thousands of Germans captured 


d recog- fey is learning the full meaning of In scores of Tyrolean villages, Wehr- ;; ’ in the days befor 

~ominan fmitional surender. Here, too, the macht gray-green outnumbered Amer- nang, they would be used in vehabiliz being. handled through normal. PW 

peng bos eatetn can critinal. awehiene ican OD. German soldiers walked the tation work where needed. In other channels. Capt. Bernard Levin of St. 

.. what victory posed to the Allied armies ‘Streets with attractive girls or lolled words, the army which devastated Italy Petersburg, Fla., adjutant to the 5th 
2 in the sun while neighboring GIs stood was to be used to rebuild the wrecked Army Provost Marshal, Col. Raymond 


we arefmm™aly—the disposition of the hun- I : 
Noes our of Sremenniin a German soldiers, guard or pulled detail. Frequently Ger- peninsula. It was a just solution. D. Palmer, reports that 170,000 or more 
iets. WRENS and airmen, man troops observed a later curfew Would any Germans be demobilized already are in Peninsular Base Sec- 

and sent home? That would be gov- tion camps. Another 46,000 remain with 


of us asm Sth Army alone bagged 216,55 than Allied forces. : ; 
too, tome after April 3. ‘The total sone be “Who the hell won this war?” was ¢med by SHAEF policy. If SHAEF Army at the moment but ultimately 
ledge of ly that while fighting continued the bitter question asked by many were to permit certain special groups Will join their fellows. 
owledge—ilmeM impossible to keep figures up to American combat veterans on VE-Day. °° return to Germany, it would be done. The PW directive may be changed 
rat. It is Prisoners were evacuated in their A " nn ae h it * To date, no one has gone back, al- soon, but at the moment their future 
knowl fi Vehicles, in cargo trucks, in apy- ctually, the outline of such a situa- though SHAEF press dispatches last will be much the same as it has been 
which could carry them. Forty tion had been foreseen. In preliminary week said that farmers in the Volks- for other PWs since shipment of Ger- 
und went directly from division iscussions with General Wolff near  sturm ranks were being sent back to man prisoners to the States ceased 
if men” MN? 0 Peninsular Base Section cages, Locarno, Switzerland, Maj. Gen. L. L. their fields sogthat Germany might last fall. They will live in North Af- 


,./esing Army en Lemnitzer, AFHQ Deputy Chief of Staff, t least feed herself. rican or Italian camps and perform such 
interna y entirely. Problem arose Q Deputy Would German officers continue to labors as is directed in conformance 


tven to the veteran American warned of the tremendous amount of ‘ 
ca and * - : 
8 in Italy. What shoul bear arms after their processing at with the Geneva Convention. 
4 7 d be done detailed planning which must accom the Concentration Center? The reply The PWs have proved docile. Only 


a, Whe HR some hundre j 

ites inet ‘Ughtning mee be ag so pony senna = > force. He was blunt—no. Arms of every cate- one big question has risen—all ask 
m these Rig title was merely another way of urged speedy capttulation. gory would be stripped from the erst- when they will be permitted to write 
range of ’ German Wac? With nurses? while supermen in the event combat home. None wants to wait until ar- 
th each several thousand Czechs serving HEN the Germans belatedly troops had not taken care of the mat- rangements are made with the Inter- 
rding of Mor troops? agreed to surrender terms, much __ ter at intermediary points. national Red Cross 

greater, i May 2 the problem was further had to be done before we could begin as- 

1 Allied llicated when Col. Gen. Heinrich similating German units which re- OLICY set, the time had come for N ADDITION to surrendered troops 


Vietinghoff-Scheel and Waffen SS_ mained intact. First they had to be surrendered troops to be trans- and PWs, two other groups of Ger- 
— tal Karl Wolff surrendered Ger- located, a task which sounds simple formed into labor units. The 5th Army mans are proving special headaches. 


ope forces in Italy and northern Aus- A Concentration Center was set up un- ‘They are the high-ranking officers, 
s helped An but which wasn’t always. For example, der control of the 71st Anti-Aircraft who live at a hotel in one ancient 


; optimistic Allied Force Head- ¢ 
e world ets press release predicted between On€ captain returned to his oe Brigade. Nisei infantrymen were Po Valley city, and the women. 
n inter-fflies 24,900,000 of the enemy were flopped down on a chair and said: juyljled in from the west to assist in Nobody knows quite what to do with 
victor by the surrender. Actually the “I’ve been hunting for the 26th Panzer processing. Gerinan liaison personnel the girls. One gave birth to twins shortly 
se cat! nt Po Valley offensive had vir- for two days and still can’t find them. was ordered up from the 14th Army after being taken into custody. Four 
hat the ’ destroyed the German 10th and Are you sure they’re in Italy?” No one Headquarters staff, 14th Panzer Corps, more are from two to seven months 
wre get ies while 7th Army operations was. é‘ 1st Parachute Corps, and 5ist Moun-_ in pregnancy and receive a daily can of 
ther And those of Von Vietinghoff's Furthermore, the Germans had to tain Corps. Seven hundred German condensed milk because of their con- 
private tioned across the Austrian fron- be disarmed. Their number included construction engineers reported. With- dition. 
ster, {08 anewves from higher headquar- men who had fought us for years and in days the bomb-scarred airport Many of the women were wearing fur 
5 arouse ed for the 5th Army to process in many localities they outnumbered buildings were repaired and center set coats and jewelry when they came in, 
interes man 14th while the British 8th American troops. To intensify the up. indicating activities outside the mili- 
rid and ed enemy 10th. German serv- touchy problem, the Germans were Then the long lines of German ve- tary pattern. They are permitted to 
ng haba, divided equally. So brutally to be self-sustaining as long as Wehr- _hicles began to pull in, bringing 1,000 retain such luxuries but no provision 
nation’ bene offensive maul the Ger- macht food and clothing held out. men an hour. German soldiers were has been made to answer requests for 
purse © loWever, that the 5th Army Con- Armed German guards over food handled with swift precision. First they lipstick, cold cream and other beauti- 
spite % 000 Center expects to receive dumps would be necessary even After were shaken down for arms and loot. fying agents the frauleins believe es- 
000 men from the surrendered the vast majority gave up their guns. Then they were classified as to spe- sential. 


ts , 
: youns, 's of the entire 14th Army. Lastly, high policy had to be set on cialized manual abilities. Teams of ~~ Now under the supervision of one Wac 
set oe OSE surrendered units. Their status was Counter-Intelligence Corps agents and two enlisted women, the Nazi girls 
jasting 80.000 posed a touchy problem not that of prisoners of war. Under in- sifted their number. The CIC had little have caused trouble only over the Hit- 
road first days. In many areas, ternational law it more nearly approxi- hope of dragging in any big fish in ler. salute. Frequent warnings were 


"Germans retained their arms. At mated that of internees. What would the mass operation but the vicious un- necessary before they abandoned it. 
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This is a view of Athens, Greece, with the Acropolis in the background. 
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A Greek Family Billets Nazi Officer 


APARTMENT IN ATHENS—By Glenway Wescott; Harper and Brothers, New York 


and London: 2.00. 


It always has been a custom for enemy occupying forces to quarter their 
officers, and sometimes their troops, in the best available billets of a city. Such 
was the practice of the Germans in Greece. It is a situation of this kind in 
Athens that Mr. Wescott chose for his extraordinary psychological study of the 
Helianos family—father, mother, son and -daughter—and the Nazi officer who 
was their self-invited guest for some 18 months. 

“Nikolas Helianos was the part-owner and editor of a reputable publishing 
house in Athens; a middle-aged man with a wife a little older than himself, anda 


ten-year-old daughter and a 12-year- 

old son. They had lost another son of 19 

or 20, Cimon, in the battle of Mt. Olym- 

pos in April, 1941. A brother of Mrs. 

Helinanos’ also had made his home 

with them; but when the invaders 

reached Athens, he disappeared or fled. 

“The invasion of course was ruinous 
for publishers—the firm of Helianos 
had not a chance, as it was small and 
conservative, specializing in school- 
books and scholarly treatises—and al- 
though Mrs. Helianos had inherited a 
little income, their standard of living 
had to be reduced to bare necessity. 
With the two young men gone, their 
dwelling in the suburb of Psyhiko was 
larger than they needed; so they moved 
into an apartment vacated by Helianos’ 
chief printer, four pleasant but small 
rooms in the center of town. 

“ .. Helianos was not quite what one 
thinks of as a typical Athenian, but 
rather like some Frenchman of the 
superior middle class, such as a college 
professor or a civil servant; soft-spoken, 
with a mind perhaps over-cultivated, 
discursive and discerning. seeing both 
sides of a thing . .. He had a cheerful 
look, in spite of something heavy and 
drooping about his face. 

“ . . Mrs. Helianos, who had been 
beautiful in her girlhood, with the 
wide-eyes and pouting lips and strong 
rotund throat of the women of an- 
tiquity, suffered from heart trduble, 
to which was added a certain hypo- 
chondria; and she had grown indolent 
and stout. 

“_.. Their 12-year-old, Alex, was a 
bright but strange little boy. He had 
great over-excited eyes, a nose straight 
from his forehead, turned up lips, and 
a precocious fixed hard expression, but 
if you looked at him or spoke to him, 
his lips parted, his eyes danced; he had 
~dored his elder brother, and when the 
war began, only hoped that it would go 
on a long time, until he grew old enough 
to enlist in the army. He had taken 
the news of his brother’s death on Mt. 
Olympos very quietly, but after that, 
when Greece no longer had a proper 
army, he began to talk only of growing 
strong enough to kill at .east one Ger- 
man. 

“. . . His ten-year-old sister Leda 
had the physical stamina that he 
lacked, but the Helianos worried about 
her too, because her mind was back- 
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ward. She had never been a clever child, 
though they had thought nothing of 
it until after the fall of Greece. Then 
in the terrible year her infant char- 
acter took on a strange aspect, as if 
she drew all the confusion and intimi- 
dation in with her breath, absorbed it 
through the pores of her skin in an 
unwholesome damp or an icy still.” 

It was into this environment that 
Capt. Ernst Robert Kalter came. A 


Quartermaster Corps officer, he had 
served in the campaign of France. He 
usurped two of the four rooms and 
subjected the household to a rigid 
routine. But after & visit to Germany 
his attitude changed and he attempted 
to make himself agreeable to the family. 
He would hold long conversations with 
Helianos whole Mrs. Helianos listened 
in secret from an adjoining closet. It 
subsequently developed, however, that 
ever since his return from Germany, 
Capt. (now Major) Halter had been 
planning suicide because of the death 
of his two sons in action and that of 
his wife in an Allied bombing. And 
in the planning, he schemed to in- 
volve the Helianos. 

The real story of this insidious, cun- 
ning brutality and the emphatic warn- 
ing of Mr. Wescott that even the most 
apparently sincere German may be one 
of the worst of the lot—the moral of 
the book—is best summarized in the 











“Highly suspicious character—reads newspaper and smiles!” 
REPRINTED PROM COLLIER'S 
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RADIO®STAGE® 


Camera Angles 


Hilda Krueger, German star and fa- 
vorite of the late (better than never) * 
Adolf Hitler, is in Mexico City under 
the name of Marie Duval . .. Time Flies 
note: part of Shirley Temple’s latest 
love-scene was cut by the Chicago cen- 
sors—too torrid . . . The FBI is looking 
into a report that a “dirty picture” 
ring in Los Angeles buys up regular 
movies and inserts lewd sequences... 
The Marx Brothers are coming back 
with a movie titled, A Night In Casa- 
blanca ... Dorothy Lamour, without sa- 
rong, goes on a concert tour in the fall. 
Remember? She used to sing with the 
late Herbie Kay’s band . . . Hedy La- 
marr’s next is Strange Woman, from 
the best-seller by Ben Ames Williams 
. \ Louella Parsons is writing the top 
articles on the motion picture industry 
for the Encyclopedia Britannica for the 
seventh year in a row . .. Marlene 
Dietrich is supposed to have applied to 
stay in Germany to entertain occu- 
pation troops. 


Stage Whispers 


Lulu Vollmer has finished a new play, 
She Put Out To Go, and Ethel Barry- 
more may star in it. Miss Vollmer’s last 
big hit was Sun Up... A musical based 
on the misadventures of a Hartford 
insurance clerk will be on B’way this 
fall with songs by Harry Revel. Title is 
Slightly Perfect, by George Malcom- 
Smith ... The H’wood Victory Com- 
mittee has signed up a bunch of well- 
knowners to appear before overseas 
footlights in post VE-Day shows. In- 
cluded are Amos ’n Andy, Joan Bion- 
dell, Bette Davis, Joan Fontaine, June 
and Gene Lockhart, Paul Muni, Joseph 
Cotten, Louise Albritton, Jinx Falken- 
berg, Jane Frazee, Gabby Hayes, 
Charles Ruggles and Akim Tamiroff . . 
Mike Todd’s Mexican Hayride will be 
on film soon .. . Sen. Theodore Bilbo 
(D., Tenn.) says he’s out to strip bur- 
lesque from the theaters of Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Station Identification 

The Army has bought 1,000 copies of 
There’s Laughter in the Air for over- 
seas distribution. The anthology, by 


I Should Care.. 


show .. 
coverage was feeble. WW has 


while he vacations . 


photographer 
the latter heads f@r the Pacific. 


Clark Gable, back in civvies, steps out with 
Anita Colby to the opening of an ice show 
at Hollywood's Pan Pacific Auditorium. “99 P ork” ’ 


UPman Jack Gaver and press agent 
Dave Stanley, is the first such on radio 
comedy .. . Hit Parade tunes of May 
19, in the top-to-bottom order: I’m Be- 
ginning To See The Light, Candy, Sen- 
timental Journey, All Of My Life, Just 
A Prayer Away, My Dreams Are Get- 
ting Better All The Time, Laura, Dream, 
. Adriana Caselotti, 
who was Snow White in the movie, is 
now a cold-blooded killer on a radio 
. Walter Winchell’s answer to 
Time’s criticism of his San Francisco 


Leonard Lyons as possible replacement 
. Best-selling 
novels will be dramatized in half-hour 
afternoon shows by the Blue Network 
. . . Sgt. Millard Lampell of Special 
Service has been sent to ETO to trace 
homeward, then Japward steps of re- 
turning GI, for use later on series of 
programs. He was accompanied by a 
.. Edward Everett Hor- 
ton takes Bing Crosby’s place while 

































































SCREEN 


Band Stands 


Hal MclIntire’s band will probably be 
on a boat before the end of the month, 
beating Shep Field’s crew by a week or 
so to be the first name wand overseas, 
not including Spike Jones (what name 
do you call him?) .. Orchestras are 
album-happy. Sammy Kaye’s doing up 
a bundle of Stephen Foster, while T. 
Dorsey has begun a bool of Strauss 
waltzes ... Bob Chester nas been sus- 
pended by the American Federation of 
Musicians for not meeting financial 
obligations lodged against him at the 
AFM a while ago. This was the first 
time such a thing has happened since 
James C. Petrillo personally took away 
Charlie Barnet’s card a few years ago. 
Barnet got it back within a few weeks 
... The Pin-up Press Co. (yes, it exists) 
is putting out a biog of Gene Krupa... 
Nelson Eddy is singing Praise The Lord 
And Pass The Ammunition and Rodger 
Young on the sides of a new record .. . 
Two members of the MacFarland Twins 
band have been jailed for having mari- 
juana in their possession. 


A lot of GIs know that address as 
the place where you used to be able to 
pick up tickets to a B’way show—if 
you were stationed in New York City 
and brought a box lunch while you 
waited for the line to dwindle to six 
blocks. It's the headquarters of the 
New’ York City Defense Recreation 
Committee. Last week its third year 
ended, and the sponsors said it has 
gratis-ed 9,000,000 tickets in that pe- 
riod. VE-Day won’t stop the free shows, 
the committee declared. According to 
them, only 35 percent of the service 
men and women who picked up the 
9,000,000 tickets ever had attended a 
legitimate performance before. Some- 
how, we don’t remember they’rc asking 
us such a question, and we were in 
there at least six times TRYING to get 
a, ticket to a stage show But mavbe 
they had a guy at the side, counting 
faces that looked awfully baffled by 
the whole affair. 


nixed 


—Sgt. RAY REYNOLDS 
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But destiny has marched, and honor is 
reprieved. 

The hour. the day is born, and there 
shall shine 

Once more in brighter glory o’er the 
land 

The star which Garibaldi chased, bright 
Liberty. 

An age is dead, an era is reborn! 


—Maj. A. C. Ping, AC. 


Night Fighter 
High above the earth | soar, 
Just below the pale blue skies, 
Enemy fighters lurk about, 
No rest for my weary eyes. 


Enemy fighters—three abreast, 


God! Will I never rest? 


. i On they come—guns blazing, 
Benito Finito Oh Lord! I'm hit—my head! 
He went down in shame, 
And died with his dame. 


- —Russ Clark, Inf. 


I’ve fallen out of bed! 


Then they come—from four o’clock! 


I turned into them—guns blazing, 


Well, drop my flaps and landing gear, 


—Lt. J. J. Scheur, AF 





















































Afterthought 


When I walk through the streets of 
Rome, 

Though it’s not like being home, 

And the walking isn’t really what I’m 
here for; 

Though I notice many things, 

Most of all I notice Wings, 

And I wonder who is flying in the Air 
Corps. 


Has designing made such gains 

That the latest model planes 

Make a flight without a pilot there to 
guide ‘em? 

With the pilots 1 have seen, 

And the places they have been, 

Can we still be using planes with men 
inside ’em? 


Well, since fate selected me 

For the (censored) Infantry, 

I'm perfecting a machine as MY 1te- 
placement; 

A machine—by day to fight, 

Make patrols and such at night, 

And leave me to sip some vino in a 
basement. 

—Cpl. Bill Freed, Inf. 


Go East, Young Man 
Folks who are nearly kin to ya, 
Won't be with ya in India. 
Your friend, your helmet linah, 
Will protect your head in China. 
In your sack you’ll surely squirma, 
While “catching five” in far-off Burma. 
There'll be loads of Gl buttah 
For you dining in Caloutta. 
And when you poor GIs are bunking 
In your pyramidal tents near Chung- 

king — 
No, please now, stop your weeping 
Vl be walking guard in Peiping! 
—Pvt. Jerry J. Kelly 


Love 
My humble words cannot convey, 
The thoughts I’m thinking of; 
So I'll put her on a pedestal, 
Above the cantion—“Love.” 
—T-Sgt. C. L. Rizzo, Rwy. 
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By Cpl. MEL DIAMOND 
Staff Writer 


THE PBS STATION came up with a 
clever twist on its Mediterranean Hit 
Parade airing last night. It turned 
the show into a war bond sweepstakes, 
urging listeners to make bond pur- 
chases in the name of their favorite 
eunes. Today the bond sales will be 
figured up and the tune with highest 
“bond value” will be number one for 
the week. 

> * . 

THE CASERTA-NAPLES station has 
added two programs to its live show 
roster. One is called What’s New. Pre- 
pared and announced by George Nor- 
wig, its purpose is to keep GIs posted 
on the latest pop tunes in the States. 
Wherever possible, Norwig plays a re- 
cording of the tune under discussion 
and names the bandleaders and vocal- 
ists who are featuring it. 

The other program was dreamed up 
by Fritz Schroeder, a control room en- 
gineer. Called Grab Bag, the idea gives 
vhe engineer a chance to “get back at 
uhe joker behind the mike.” Equipped 
with a mike of his own, the control 
jockey heckles the announcer and se- 
lects all records played during the 15- 
minute request spot. The announcer 
and the listening audience then try 
to identify the selections. 


* * + 


THERE WAS LITTLE CHANGE in the 
Mediterranean Hit Parade standings 
this week. Rum And Coca Cola held 
down the number one spot for the sev- 
enth consecutive week, and there were 
two newcomers—I Dream Of You (in 
seventh place) and Robin Hood, num- 
ber 10. Here’s how they line up: 

(1) Rum And Coca Cola; (2) Don’t 
Fence Me In; (3) The Grect Speckled 
Bird; (4) Accentuate The Positive; (5) 
I'll Walk Alone; (6) Somewhere On Via 
Roma; (7) I Dream Of You; (8) You 
Always Hurt The One You Love; (9) 
Angelina; (10) Robin Hood. 


+ * * 


LAUGH OF THE WEEK: A report 
from London says one radio vocalist 
there sings the Trolley Song as follows: 
“Clang, clang, clang went the tram 
i 

% . * 

T-5 GIBSON MORRISSEY of Special 
Service, MTOUSA, a young composer, 
pianist and conductor, yesterday led an 
all-Italian orchestra in a concert at 
the Royal Opera House in Rome. For 
those who missed the performance, 
the Rome station will play a recording 
of the contert tomorrow afternoon at 
3 o'clock. Part of the program was 
Shostakovich’s 5th Symphony. 


* * * 


AD LIBS: Suggested to Signals On— 
a playlet dedicated to the average top- 
kick, entitled: “I Wake Up Reaming” 
... So many listeners have been blast- 
ing Roy Acuff’s nasal maneuvers that 
they’re now calling him “The Great 
Heckled Bird” . . . Orson Welles has a 
novel stint in which he records 15-min- 
ute readings from the Bible. A madcap 
radio exec listened to one record, grew 
highly enthused. “Hire the guy who 
did that script,” he ordered his talent 
dep’t. ... A trumpet man in the rest 
center was describing his inability to 
hold liquor. “It’s terrible,” he said, “I 
get tight after the first eight bars of 
Rum And Coca Cola.” ... Members of 
the Air Corps bands, we've been in- 
formed, insist on wearing their fur- 
lined jackets every time they play 
High On A Windy Hill. 


* ad * 


LAND LINES: The 5th Army station 
ts up in Verona. Officer-in-charge is 
Lt. Jonathan Schiller subbing for Lt. 
Vern Carstenson, now home on TD... 
The deadline for mailing entries to the 
Globe Theater radio playwrighting con- 
test is August Ist ... The Rome station 
has asked for and received a shipment 
of “roller skating music” from AFRS. 
Plan is to present the music for a 15- 
minute nightly period on the Barracks 
Bag program, so that skaters at the 
rest center’s rink can get rhythm... 
Major Bowes has retired from radio be- 
cause .. ill health ... This weeks Com- 
mand Performance will feature Lauren 
(It’s better when you help) Bacall and 
her amour, Humphrey Bogart. They 
are expected to do a sketch based on a 
a typical Hollywood ivmance, entitled: 
“It Sizzles, Then It Fizzles.” 
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Entrance to the beer hall in Munich where Nazi party was spawned. 


You Can't Go Home. Again! 





cowardly surrender of a German Army 
commander to a handful of Tyrolean 
Patriots and so forth. 

“Well,” he concluded, beaming all 
over his honest, intelligent face, “it’s 
all over at last! We are free again!” . 

He did not say or suggest that he is 
disappointed about anything that had 
happened after liberation. But when I 
asked him whether he had expected 
that the non-fraternization rule would 
be applied to Austria too, he answered, 
“Frankly, no. I don’t tffink that we de- 
serve to be treated like the Germans. 
But I don’t worry about any temporary 
hardships or misunderstandings. Surely 
the Allies will gradually find out that 
the majority of us Austrians are people 
of goodwill. Everything will be all right 
in the end. I am confident, full of hope.” 


N BAVARIA, finally, I noticed im- 
mediately that most of the flags 
were white—tangible symbols of defeat 
and submisgion. But in various villages 
and small towns I was surprised to no- 
tice also old Bavarian colors, blue and 
white. Clearly, this was meant as an 
anti-Prussian gesture, a demonstration 
of Bavarian separatism—away from 
Berlin and the Reich. 

Approaching Munich, I expected to 
find a mutilated, half-destroyed town; 
reality turned out to be much worse. 
Munich is dead, it does not exist any- 
more. What used to be the fairest town 
of Germany, one of the most attractive 
European cities, has been transformed 
into a vast cemetery. Throughout the 
whole center not one—literally not one! 
—building has been spared.- There is 
nothing left but heaps of rubble and 
some seemingly undamaged, or little 
damaged, fronts behind which there 
is rubble again. I could hardly find my 
way through the once familiar streets. 
It was like an evil dream. 

My old residential district which I 
entered at last seemed to be compara- 
tively untouched, however, and I be- 
came more hopeful. And when I ap- 
proachec our former home my first 
impression was: There it is! Still stand- 
ing! Still intact! It had weathered the 
storm! 

But it hadn't, really. As so many other 
buildings in town, it had survived only 
as a hollow shell; it was the fairly well 
preserved outside structure which had 
momentarily deluded me. Inside it was 
all in pieces. 


MANAGED to enter the house and 

presently noticed changes which had 
nothing to do with bombings. There 
were walls and doors which I had never 
known. All the rooms had become 
smaller as though they had contracted 
with disgust and disapproval. My fa- 
ther’s studio, once spacious and stately, 
had now a petty, undersized aspect. 
Where our dining room used to be I 


found ugly remnants of a kitchen in- 
stallation. My mother’s drawing room 
—once a sanctum from which we chil- 
dren had been banished except on fes- 
tive occasions—had completely changed 
its shape and character. 

As it seemed impossible to get up to 
the second floor, I decided that there 
would be no sense in hanging around 
any longer. The sense of estrangement 
and profound perplexify which I had 
already experienced in the ruined 
streets overcame me again, almost in- 
tolerably intensified. To look at these 
broken walls and empty windows was 
like facing a sinister caricature of my 
own past. I made haste to get out. 

While lingering in the garden, I hap- 
pened to look up to the balcony in 
front of my room on the top floor. Sud- 
denly I noticed someone half hidden 
behind the balustrade. It was a young 
woman; realizing that she was dis- 
covered, she emerged reluctantly from 
her hiding place. Her face could have 
been almost pretty but whatever charm 
it had was marred by its sullen wor- 
ried expression. 

“What are yout doing up there?” I 
said to her. She seemed to be somewhat 
surprised to be addressed in German by 
an American soldier. Yet she remained 
suspicious. 

















































“Where do you want m 
said, shrugging her shoulm, on" 
Americans have requisitioneg = P 
artment—my aunt’s apartment mhy 
for I have been bombed out rp : 
“I must sleep somewhere; 
right? So I thought this Dalcon: 
would be as good as any other, 
Do you want to throw me 9 to 
added in a lowered Voice, - 
I was rather emba: & 
think there was a passa I ¢ 
the second floor,” I said so. 
evasively. 7 
“Well, there isn’t really.” 
plained, without a smile. af * 
my ladder.” , 


Iz WAS an ingenious mechanic 
which I reached my former , 
The girl showed me the way, gh. 
become more friendly since she 
ized that it was not my intent, 
put her out from her balcony, 
My room, too, had shrunk; pyt 
balcony was unchanged except for 
girl’s mattress and flower table, If 
looked very neat and trim. I t, 
so and she blushed a little. “tp, 
right,” she said. “In fact, I am 
happy here—as long as it isn’t rain 
of course.” 

I felt that I owed her some e 
tion for my curiosity; so I told he 
casually as I could that I had kng 
the previous .owners of the house. 

“Not old private councillor Siebe 
She cried. “I used to be his secre 
that’s how I happen to know the pla 

“No,” I said, “Siebert must have} 
after my time.” 

She looked at me askance, Afta 
pause she said: “Don’t try to tell 
that you’ve been acquainted with 
SS men who lived here before §j 
moved in.” 

What SS men? I inquired. What 
their business here? 

“Why,” she explained in a calm m 
ter-of-fact manner, “they just 
over the joint. Originally it belon 
to a writer but he didn’t get along 
the Nazis so he left the country or 
sent to a concentration camp—I qd 
know what happened to him. In 
case as soon as he was gone the ho 
was occupied by the SS men and th 
girls.” 

Their girls? Had our home been 
as a Nazi brothel? ‘ 

But I was told by the girl that 
women who shared their rooms y 
the black-shirted stormtroopers WH in an 
by no means plain prostitutes. 

“They tried to be patriotic, I suppo 
she continued with a wry smile. ‘Y 
know the propagation of the No 
race and all that kind of thing. 
Fuehrer wanted them to have bat 
from racially first-class guys. So tf 
came here and did their duty w 
those picked fellows of the SS. 
got their babies right here—it was 
very hygienic. No brothel, if you plea 
Rather something like a baby factor 

She had spoken quite seriously; 
sides, she was not the type of girl 
would try to pull jokes. I didn’t k 
what to say. And for one reason or 





other I did not feel like asking RO} 
more questions. So I just mumbled tigggoolf To 
it was getting late and I had to tagplis bee 
off thampic 


“That's a pity,” she said. “It was ngggSturda 
talking with you. Come again whene British, 
you want to. It’s almost like home he 
you know.” 





Don't Underestimate 


The Jap wth 





a 
servile and almost monkey-like. Decapi- 
tation has been imposed as a penalty for 
failure to salute. 

Japanese equipment has been de- 
scribed as varying from fair to ex- 
cellent and increasing in quality as 
the war has progressed. The greatest 
Allied advantage on the ground ap- 
pears to have been in the field of ar- 
tillery. 


HE CONTENTION of some observers 

that the Japanese fight only “ac- 
cording to the book” and that their 
officers consistently follow precon- 
ceived ideas iS disputed. Maj. Noble 
takes sharp issue with those who em- 
phasize any lack of Jap initiative. 

Crediting the Japs with much im- 
aginativeness in their jungle tactics and 
a greater mastery of amphibious tactics 
at the beginning of the war than we 
possessed, the ex-Marine Corps officer 
declared the essential difference be- 
tween the Jap and American soldier 
to be that the former thinks in terms 
of man power and the latter in terms 
of machine capabilities for the solu- 
tion of new problems. 

“The use of bulldozers is an example,” 
he said. “We have them and the Japa- 
nese don’t. We have them because we 


ildi time ” 
use them for road building in a te 


peace. The Japanese use picks 
shovels. So, in wartime, we build 2 —~ 
fields or we overcome  ‘impossliggl.” '™ 


beaches, as at Tinian, with the tru ieting | 
worthy bulldozer. The Jap was 4 
right in thinking the Tinian be@Mihy: ¢, 
impassable or the building of airfie 
or roads in other areas practically red en 
possible, because such achieveme The R 
were impossible to him with the 
at his disposal. We take him by surpr 


we show a greater initiative and tacti@™,./°" 
variety because of our casual familia’ men's 
with machines. Probably, in situati@@inmck p, 
where the machine doesn’t enter, th@iiits weir; 
is little to choose in initiative betwe ny Serv 
the two sides.” _ «CY By 

The Jap, according to authoritas na} pre 
reports, persists in thinking thiss ¢ ith thei 
fighting Japanese is worth four oF tree do 
Americans, and has committed ble on | 
forces accordingly. The customary Ta U. Bo 
sult of such miscalculation has ™ 4, | 
more dead Japs. But we, too, PAY mi, rcur 
price for his blind confidence. ea 

On Okinawa Island alone _—— trent, 
casualties total more than 20,00 M0 An 


those of the Japs approaching t wit 


: ap soldier 4 one-uy 
50,000 figure. But <a AP endraw. D Cosi 


shown no inclination ea The 
him there is a fate worse than d % Prt 
tnt Te 
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HEAVY TRAFFIC ON THE BASES 


Tp—An embarrassing mo- 
ment for Yankee Johnny Lin- 
dll, who’s trapped between 
first and second. Mack’s Irv 
fall and Dick Siebert run him 
town. Center—Poetry in mo- 
tion as Dodger Luis Olmo slides 
nfiely into second base while 
Cards’ Emil Verban takes the 
hall and George Fallon backs 
him up. Bettom — Lindell, 
again, and out again, this time 
at home with Boston’s Fred 
Waliers on the play. George 

Pipgras calls it. P 


(Acme and Press Association ’ 
Photos) 











Indianapolis’ Wright 
Pitches No-Hit Game 


INDIANAPOLIS, May 19 (ANS) 
—Keeping his speed and knuckler 
under nearly perfect control, Ed- 
die Wright, Indianapolis rookie 
righthander pitched a no-hit, no- 
run game yesterday, beating the 
Kansas City Blues, 2-0. Wright 
faced only 30 batters, walking 
three as his mates played error- 
less ball. The Blues were never 
close to a hit. 

The game was the first Associ- 
ation no-hitter since Jack 
Kramer, now of the St. Louis 
Browns, flip one for Toledo 
over Louisville in 1943. Johnny 
Moore, the Blues’ starter went 
eight innings in 40-degree tem- 
perature, giving only eight hits, 
but lost. 





+ -— 











ond Rome Golf Event 


Extended To Four Days 





ROME, May 19—The schedu 
Golf Tournament which starts 


le of play in the Rome Invitation 
Monday over the Rome course 


i been altered slightly, it was announced yesterday, and the 

tlampionship proper will continue through Thursday. Friday and 
lurday will be given over to international matches between 
tish, American and Italian amateurs and professionals. 


Half the field will play 18-hole 
wif, including those who were 
ll play on Tuesday. The low 
Wscorers at the end of the com- 
Deted first round will play the 
teond 18 holes on Wednesday 
id the low 40 Wednesday 
cht will be eligible for the fi- 
al 36 holes on. Thursday. 
Due to considerable shifting of 
monnel the starting field is still 
MAefinite but at least 200 players 
Nil tee off in the first round, in- 
mcing ten Italians. The Ameri- 
fn and British entries will be 
wut eveniy divided, plus a few 
vith Africans and possible scat- 
d entries from other nations. 
The RAAC will provide trans- 
mation from the Excelsior Hotel 
mM U. S. Army Rest Center for 


merican officers and enlisted men| 


Peyers. The 
men's League will provide a 
mck bar, and between the Brit- 
» Welfare League, American Spe- 
u Service and the host club, golf 
i, Will be provided. The few 
nal on hand will be saved for the 
_ round. Contestants must fur- 
~' their own balls to start. The 
we dollar entry fee will be pay- 
on the first tee. 
~. Bobby Locke, who has rolled 
‘en South African Open and 
Mteur championships since 1937, 
my 2S_2 definite threat to the 
lin, c italian professional con- 
iy including pint-sized Al- 


0 Angelini 
Mt with oo’ who won the March 


one-under 
idio Croce’s 80 

American hopes rest mainly 
. Tommy Bolt, the confi- 
co who won amateur hon- 
Ie Set time, and North Carolina’s 
st. Dugan Aycock, 


t 


British Catholic) 


298 for the 72 holes and: 
par 70 in the plavoff' 


rounds on Monday and the other 
late in confirming their entries, 


+ 
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Bainbridge Likely 
To Abolish Football 


BAINBRIDGE, Md., May 19 
(ANS) — Football will be abolished 
at Bainbridge Naval Training Cen- 
ter, home of two consecutive un- 
beaten, untied elevens barring quick 
developments in the war against 
Japan, Comm. C. F. Russell said 
yesterday. 

“The emphasis is on getting men 
to the fleet as soon as possible,” 
Russell said, “which leaves no time 
{for a maior grueling sport like foot- 
ball. Baseball and basketball are 
different. Men can still play those 
sports without impairing their effi- 
ciency of the next day.” 

Thus finis has probably been 
| written to one of the shortest and 
j|most brilliant grid records in his- 
{tory, 17 straight victories over a 
two-year span. 











Minor Leagues 








| 

PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE 

| Sacramento 12, Oakiand 1. 

‘San Diego 16, Hollywood 12. 
INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 

Syracuse 6. Jersey City 2 

Newark 16, Baltimore 4. 

Other games postponed. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 

Indianapolis 2, Kansas City 0. 

Milwaukee 3-2, Louisville 2-9. 





Ferriss Hurls 3rd Shutout 





As Red Sox Beat Chicago 


Rookie Hurler’s Hit Helps Win Qwn Game; 
Yanks Bow; Cards, Dodgers Victors 


CHICAGO, May 19 (ANS)—Dave Ferriss, sensational Boston 
Red Sox rookie, pitched his third shutout in four major league 
starts yesterday and scored his own winning run as Boston de- 
feated the league-leading Chicago White Sox 2-0. Ferriss, an 
Army dischargee who was signed by Joe Cronin with some re- 
luctance this spring, has had only two runs scored on him in the 


four games. 


Discharged from the Army in February, he went to 


the training camp of the Louisville Colonels where he impressed 
manager Nemo Liebold so strongly that Liebold insisted he was 


ready for the Red Sox. 


Joe Haynes was the victim yesterday although he gave the 
Red Sox only five hits. Ferriss limited the White Sox to four. 
Ferriss opened the eighth inning with a single and reached sec- 
ond when Skeeter Newsome was ruled safe on an attempted 
sacrifice. The White Sox proiested but to no avail and Bob 
Johnson then doubled into right center field to score both runners. 

Ferriss has been unbeatable in his first major league season 
and the only team able to score on him was Detroit whom he beat 


8-2. A very handy gent with t 


he stick, Ferriss made his hit yes- 
—¢terday in three times at bat and 
his batting average reads .585 
at the present time. 

Boston's victory over the White 
Sox had no effect on the American 
League's close pennant race as the 
Yankees lost a night game to the 
Browns at St. Louis, 4-1. The Yan- 
kees are 13 percentage points be- 
hind Chicago and the teams are 
even in games. 

The Brooklyn Dodgers gained half 
a game on the idle Giants by out- 
lasting the Chicago Cubs, 15-12 in 
a nocturnal slugfest at Ebbets Field 
and dropping the Cubs into the sec- 
ond division. The world champion 
St. Louis Cardinals climbed up to 
an even 500 mark beating the 
Phillies 11-7 a night game at 
Shibe Park. 

The rainy spell which washed 
out the American League schedule 
from Monday through Thursday 
brought to 43 the total of games 
postponed this season, or eight more 
than were washed out during the 
eniire 1944 season. The one ray of 
sunshine in this season of rains is 
the fact that not one Sundey 
goubleheader has been rained out. 

The idle Cleveland Indians saw 
a chance to climb out of last place 
when word came from Seattie that 
Jeff Heath, holdout outfielder, had 
decided to sign a contract if the 
terms were right. He expressed a 
desire to be traded but seid he 
would be willing to play with the 
Indians. 


in 
























Yankees To Inaugurafe 
Twilight Games Tuesday 


ST. LOUIS, May 19 (ANS) 
New York Yankee baseball fans 
are in for a surprise, and it may 
be a pleasant one, as Joe McCarthy 
announced, here yesterday the 
Yanks would meet the Athletics in 
a twilight game next Tuesday in 
Yankee Stadium starting at 5:45. 

If the hour and entertainment 
prove popular, other twilight games 
will be booked and it may be the 
first step towards adopting a night 
ball program at the Polo Grounds 





; St. Paul 4, Toledo 96. 
Columbus 7, Minneapolis 4. 


as soon as arrangements can be 
completed. 














Baseball Standings 















AMERICAN LEAGUE 

w iL (*Pet. 
-632 
619 


Chicago 

New York 
Detroit 

St. Louis 
Washington 
Philadelphia 
Bosten 
Cleveland 


12 

12 
9 BR 
6 13 

Friday’s Results 

Boston 2, Chicago 0 
St. Louis 4, New York 1 
Washineton at Detroit, rain, 
Phila. at Cleveland, rain. 


1 
7 


“4 


G.B. 















NATIONAL LEAGUE 
wie *~Pet. 
2 865800 
MN -7038 
12 
10 
10 
10 


New York 
B 


St. Louis 
Boston 
Chicago 
Pittsburgh 
Ciocinnati 9 
Philadelpbia 6 

, Friday’s Results 
Brooklyn 15, Chicage 12 
St. Louis 11, Philadelphia 8 
Pittsburgh at New York, rain. 
Cincinnati at Beston, rain. 


} 
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U. S. To Pay New 
Subsidies On Beef 





WASHINGTON, May 19—War Mobilization Directo? Fred-M.| 


Vinson last night announced a revised meat program under which 
the government will pay subsidies on high-grade cattle in an ef- 
for’ to end the nationwide meat famine and break the black mar- 
ket. Vinson, however, warned that consumers will not begin bene- 
fiting from the program for about six months. 


The p also calls for a 


general increase in packer sub- 


sidies on all grades of cattle and pork, The subsidy on high grade 





cattle, to cost between 30 and 40+ ; 


million dollars a year, is aimed 
at increasing production of 
prime beef which would be fat- 
tened in feeder lots. Beginning to- 
nrorrow, the government will pay 
50 cents por hundred pounds of 
high grade cattle marketed for 
slaughter. 

Beginning next month, it will 
increase subsidies on all grades of 
cattle. The government will in- 
crease to 40 cents per hundred 
weight similar subsidies for pork,! 
and make this retroactive to April 1.| 

Retailed meat prices will not be} 
affected, the United Press said. | 
ahe program is intended to bring | 
better distribution for shortage) 
areas. The government will buy! 





more meat from plants with neevy | 
' 


slaughter and less from those with 
light production. 





Rollin’ Stone = 
Pickups Not 
: Moss -- Mae : 


COLUMBUS, Ohio, May 19 (ANS) 
— A lot of loving is coming back 
from the war, stage and screen 
star Mae West declared today as she 
warned America’s female population 
it has a big adjustment to make. 

“American men are going to re- 
turn to the States sexier than 
they’ve ever been before,” she said. 
“Their impulses have been speeded 
up by the atmosphere of war. Many 











To combat the black market,| wonderful men are already on their 
the OPA and War Food Adminis-|way home to wives and sweet- 


tration will prepare by June 15 a 
plan to show movement of all live- 
stock through public stockyards so 
that the ultimate destination of all 
such meat may be recorded. 

The program is a concession to 
western Congressmen who have 
charged the meat shortage and 
corollary black markets to rigid 
OPA price controls and haphazard 
administration. 

In New York, meanwhile, the 
meat and poultry supplies reached 
the war’s lowest point today with 
n immediate relief in sight. the 
Associated Press said. 

I...oming chickens totalled 6,000 
pounds as compared with yester- 
day's all-time low of 30,000, and 
butcher shops reportedly closed by 
the hundreds. The prewar poultry 
total was close to a million pounds 
a day. - 

Joseph Eshelbacher, secretary of 
the Meat Trade Institute, said 
slaughtere:s were limiting their 
output because of uncertainty 
about forthcoming OPA regulations. 

“The best we can expect next 
week is less meat than was avail- 
able this week,” Eshelbacher said. 

In Washington th- War Food 
Administration said civilian sup- 
plies of butter during June and 
July will continue at the present 
monthly rate of about 8,000,000 
pounds. 


FIRST SHIPLOAD 














(Continued from page 1) 


26 pounds during the entire trip. 

The story of what happened to 
them inside Germany is not told 
in simple diagnosis on their white 
medical cards. Malnutrition is no 
explanation for scars on the face 
of one sergeant who was beaten 
with a club or another soldier with 
a twisted back who will have to tell 
for himself how he was forced to 
march 70 miles with a broken ver- 
tebra. But most of them will tell 
their stories and for a good reason. 

“We waut to be sure of. one 
thing,” says T-4 Stanley Ruzycki of 
Columbus, Ohio, who was captured 
in the German Ardennes counter- 








said Stalin’s statement, made 


hearts and the lady who has been 
stepping out had best begin to 
polish off her low talk and shifty 
ways before ‘he’ arrives.” 

Mae advised love-hungry women 
to develop tact, patience, kindness 
and affection, “especially affection,” 
she added. “A girl needn’t worry 
about holding her man,” Miss West 
said, “if she realizes the surest way 
to hold him is in her arms.” 


Stalin States Basis 
For Pole Agreement 


LONDON, May 19 (AP)—Mar- 
shal Joseph Stalin said today the 
Polish question can be solved by 
agreement between the Allies only 
“if in the reconstruction of the 
Polish provisional, government, the 
latter is recognized as the basic 
core of the future Polish govern- 
ment of national unity, similar to 
the case of Yugoslavia where the 
National Liberation Committee 
is recognized as the main core of 
the United Yugoslav Government,” 
the Moscow radio announced. 

The Soviet leader, in his first 
public statement on the arrest of 
16 Poles, who reportedly went to 
Moscow for negotiations on the 
Polish issue, declared this case had 
no connection with the question 
of the reconstruction of the War- 
saw government. The Poles were 
arrested “in accordance with the 
law protecting the Red Army from 
diversionists,” Stalin said. 

Stalin declared it was untrue 
the arrested Poles were invited 
ed hegotiations with Soviet author- 
ties. 

“Soviet authorities do et and 
will not conduct negotiations with 
those who break the law in the 
protection of the Red Army ag 
a letter in reply to ‘one from Ralph 





Parker, London Times correspond- 
ent, sent May 7. 


Stalin laid down two other “el- 


ementary” conditions under which 


Allied unity over Poland could only 
be achieved: 





this morn- 
skies over the Po V 

be partly cloudy, 
The few soldiers who wander into 


- 
E 


the Apennines this mo 

find partly clouded skies. vy 
cumulus clouds, the rain mongers, 
will visit the mountains in the af- 
ternoon. There will be some scat- 
tered thunderstorms this afternoon 
over the mountains and along the 
east coast. 

In Rome and Naples it will be 
fair and warm today. In the after- 
noon, soldiers witn good vision may 
see thunderheads over the moun- 
tains to the east. 

Expected maximum temperatures 
today: Bari, 82; Foggia, 86; Rome, 
87; Naples, 82. 


Yesterday's Min. Max 

Bari 62 81 
Caserta 59 83 
Florence 57 85 
Foggia 60 80 
Naples 64 79 
Palermo 67 89 
Rimini 70 91 
Rome 60 

Moonrise today at Ciampino: 2:05 


PM. Moonset: 3:26 AM (May 21). 
Sunrise at Ciampino: 5:44 AM (May 
21). Sunset: 8:25 PM. 
Present phase of mvon: Ist quarter. 
rhoy moon begins on May 27 at 2:58 





Guns Duel Savagely 
In Okinawa Fighfiig 


(Continued from page 1) 


chief base for future Super Fort 
blows against Japan. 

At other sectors of the wide- 
flung Pacific battlefront, these were 
the developments: 

In the Philippines, Yanks cap- 
tured Valencia and its two adja- 
cent air fields in central Mindanao, 
whilé on Luzon other Americans 
captured Manila’s main water 
source, Ipo Dam, some 20 miles 
northeast of the capital. 

On Tarakan, off Borneo’s east 
coast, Aussie and Dutch troops 
secured all major installations and 
objectives by driving to the small 
isle’s east coast. 

On the Asiatic mainland, as 
British and Indian troops continued 
to clear up > pockets in Burma, 
there were indications of an enemy 
withdrawal toward Thailand and 
the Malay States. In western Yunan 
province, the Chinese forced the 
Japs back to within 18 miles of 
Paoching, main Jap supply base. 

An unofficial Chinese newspaper 
report said that the Chinese had 
recaptured the seaport of Foochow 
after being forced out two days 
ago. It has been persistently re- 
ported that the Japs intend to 
evacuate various pockets such as 
Foochow on the China coast in 
order not to be trapped by a pos- 
sible American invasion. 





Davies Honored 


MOSCOW, May 19—Moscow 
radio announced yesterday that 
the Order of Lenin had been con- 
ferred on Joseph E. Davies, for- 
mer U. S. Ambassador to the So- 
viet Union, “for his successful work 
which led to the strengthening of 
friendly Soviet-American relations 


WEATHERI/Allies At Present 





trolling the 
Fiume and the territory to the 
of A. ae, and ne el - 
exander’s troops controlling Ven- 
ezia Guilia. 


In February of this year, during 
Field Marshal Alexander’s visit 
with rshal Tito at Belgrade, the 
same general principles outlined at 
Lake Bolsena were again to 
by Marshal Tito, who also agreed 
to an Allied Military Government 
for the Trieste area. 

Two months later, on May 3, 
1945, the predicted juncture of the 
two forces had taken place, with 
New Zealand troops entering 


‘| Trieste on May 2, 1945, and cap- 


turing some 17,000 Germans, who 
were part of the enemy garrison. 
To avoid any possibility of a mis- 
understanding over the agreements 
drawn up at Lake Bolsena and Bel- 
grade, Marshal Alexander sent Lt. 


86/Gen. W. D. Morgan, Chief of Staff, 


AFHQ, to Belgrade on May 8 to 
meet Marshal Tito. General Morgan 
carried with him a written docu- 
ment outlining all the points pre- 
viously agreed upon at the two pre- 
vious meetings. 

On reading the document, Mar- 
shal Tito observed that the problem 
had now become a political one 
and not a military one and he re- 
fused to comply to the terms of his 
agreement. As one of the Allies, he 
said, Yugoslavia had a right to oc- 
cupy those territories which it had 
conquered. He added that, at the 
Peace Conference, he would also 
claim territory west of the Isonzo 
River, which is the farthest point 
of Yugoslavia’s present westward 
occupation. 

He offered to Marshal Alexander 
facilities in the port of Trieste and 
on the road and rail line of com- 
munications leading from there 
into Austria. But he insisted that 
this territory should be occupied by 
Yugoslav troops and remain under 
+-Yugoslav control. 

On receiving General Morgan’s 
report that further military con- 


WPB Eases Bans 
On Planes, Busses 


WASHINGTON, May 19 (ANS)— 
The War Production Board today 
revoked restrictions on the produc- 
tions of trolleycars, civilian planes, 
farm machinery and fire alarms. 

The Board said that, the order 
limiting the output and delivery of 
streetcars, trolley coaches, busses 
and bus bodies had been cancelled 
but the ODT restrictions on use of 
busses im place of trolleycars, and 
other transportation regulations, 
are still in affect. 
limited priorities assistance to man- 
ufacture of planes for commercial 
lines were recalled and a new order 
prescribing conditions under which 
they may be made was substituted. 

The new order permits the man- 
ufacturer to make civilian aircraft 
products as long as this will not 
interfere with war production or 
violate WPB orders on use of ma- 
terials. There is no assurance, how- 
ever, WPB officials said, that the 








inces of Styria aud 
forbid tile troepe te 
or Troops to move a 

Austrian frontier and to withdne 


Carinthia, 
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those already across. This 
has so far not been complied wit 


Freedom Favored 
For Trusteeshins 


(Continued from page 1) 


toward self-government in forms 
appropriate to varying circum. 
stances in each territory.” 

Stettinius said: “It is our up. 
derstanding that this clearly jp. 
cludes attainment of independence 
if the people of the trusteeship 
area so desire and are prepared to 
assume the responsibilities of in. 
dependence, It also includes the 
right of the people to choose some 
status other than independence if 
they desire.” 

Earlier, the small nations scored 
an important victory when the 
Committee on Political Security 
Functions in the general assembly 
voted 42-0 to give the general as- 
sembly the right to “discuss and 
make recommendations” to the 
Security Council on matters of in- 
ternational relations with certain 
specific exemptions. Thus all na- 
tions have an indirect voice in the 
activities of the council. 


PLAN NEW COURT 
SAN FRANCISCO, May 19—A 
UNCIO sub-committee decided 
yesterday that, instead of trying 
to remodel the existing Court of 
International Justice, the United 
Nations should establish an en- 
tirely new court. The problem of 
the status of the neutral nations 
was said by Reuter’s to have been 
a determining factor in the de- 
cision. If the conference decided to 
remodel the old court, neutral 
states automatically would be 
members of the remodeled court 
and possibly of the new world o- 

ganization, Reuter’s noted. 


ATLEE’S OPINION 

LONDON, May _ 19—Deputy 
Prime Minister Clement Aittlee 
came back from the San Fran- 
cisco Conference ‘not dissatisfied” 
with the progress made, he said in 
a -broadcast from London last 
night. 

Perhaps the only really big con- 
troversial matter outstanding, he 
said according to Reuter’s, was the 
position of the great powers on 
the Security Council. Mr. Attlee 
said he thought it likely that the 
practical importance of setting up 
the world organization would lead 
























offensive. We want to be sure; f and the growth of mutual under-] materials required to produce civ- 
no one treats the Germans any|, “If, as the result of reconstruc-|standing and confidence between|ilian planes and equipment will be| to the acquiesence of those who ae 
tion, a government is created iN/the peoples of the two countries.”| available. disliked the proposal in theory. oe 


better mae tae Wented = Poland which will pursue a policy 


of friendship with the Soviet Union —_ : : ———— a —= 


Wright Raps Commission Critics 


taire’ against Russia; 
“If the question of the recon- 
(Continued from page 1) 
Prince Olav, alleging he can only 














Disarmed Germans Set 
For Reconstruction Job 


LONDON, May 19—The disarm- 
ing and demobilization of nearly 


struction of the Polish government 

is resolved together with the Poles 

who at present have ties witn the 

omen people and not without 
em.” 

















ationists. They are Rudolf Beran 


patrol sent there to pick him up 
of the Czech Agrarian party and 








750,000 Germans began in north- 
ern Germany today, with British 
2nd Army troops escorting great 
masses of men to giant prisoner- 
of-war cages set Wp in the Kiel 
peninsula on the Shleswig Holstein 


AIR BLOWS 


(Continued from page 1) 








coast, a BBC report indicated. 

The broadcast stated that “soon 
thésre prisoners will set out for 
Belgium, Holland and France to 
help to rebuild areas devastated by 
the war. Then they will begin re- 
construction work required by the 
Allied Military Government in 
Germany, a task that is expected 
to take years, 





Mayor Of Lyons 


LYONS, May 19—Edouurd Her- 
rict, former French Premier, was 
re-elected Mavor oi Lyons today by 


peror’s foreshortened realm yester- 
day, 90 Philippines-based planes hit 
Formosa’s four main cities. This 
means that the large island off the 
China coast has been raided every 
day in May except one. It is now 
practically neutralized and.has lost 
most of its value to the Japs as an 
operating base and as a source of 
war materials. 


In smaller, but nettling additional 


strikes at the Japs, Mustangs based 
on Iwo Jima yesterday continued 
their low-level strafing attacks on 
targets of opportunity in the Tokyo 





= members uf the Municipal Coun- 


area and smashed 44 Jap planes on 
the ground. 


was unsuccessful. 

Quoting an unidentified British 
security police official, the AP said 
the latest report was that Himmler 
is carrying a letter written by Ad- 
miral Doenitz and General von 
Keitel addressed to General Mont- 
gomery. Presumably he is trying to 
deliver it in person and thus be 
taken into custody by the highest 
authority in the sector. 

A Reuter’s correspondent in Oslo 
reported yesterday that serious 
doubts regarding the sanity of Vid- 
kun Quisling are being voiced in 
responsible Norwegian judicial 
circles. The belief is based: on the 
incoherent answers given by Quis- 
ling when he was interrogated by 
Dolice after he gave himself up 
last week. 

Since then his actions and ex- 
travagant requests have streng- 








thened the belief. It was stated 
that he demanded to see Crown 


tell his full case to him. It is also 
reported that he asked to be re- 
moved from jail and placed in a 
private house under guard, insisting 
this was his due as ex-Chief of 
State. 

The Reuter’s correspondent added 
that, in the event medical experts 
decided he was insane, there would 
be two possibilities regarding his 
disposition: (1) he would be placed 
in an insane asylum, and (2) an 
effort would be made to determine 
if he was normal when his crimes 
were committed. 

If it is decided he was normal 
during the time he held office but 
went mad afterward, he will suffer 
the responsibility and face the sen- 
tence of a people’s court. Norweg- 
ian authorities, however, are main- 
taining a strict silence in all de- 
tails concerning a Quisling trial. 

The Pracue radio reported the 
arrest yesterday of two collabor- 





puppet Prime Minister after the 
Munich Pact was signed, and Dr. 
Otakar Krulis Randa, chairman of 
the Czech Industrialists Association 
during the German occupation. , 

The American 42nd _ “Rainbow 
Division entered the Nazi district 
of Wartheland in Poland yesterday 
and captured Arthur Greiser, for- 
mer Nazi district leader of Pozna". 
Greiser was the president of the 
Danzig Senate from 1934 to 193! , 

A Swedish radio report last n! “~ 
revealed that members of the — 
man legation staff interned follows 
ing Sweden’s suspension of a 
lations with Germany last ber - 
have been causing so much trou - 
that fresh arrangements will pa 
to be made for their detention. 7" " 
refuse to obey detention cam Te" 
lations. insisting their officia! st - 
guarantees them certain rights 4 
immunities. 
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WAS WITH KIT CARSON 










YEP, WERE At SET’ 
| WANTCHA ‘TO MEET 






W TH BATTLE oF 




















DEGT VALLE 





















HE SAID, FEED 
THE KITTY*/ 





OA, A SAD 
SACK oF 61 
AEY? How's 2 
THE OLD 





sees YOUU HAVE To) g 
Z EH? me TALK LOUDER NE 
















2 CHIEF! GRAMP 
GAVE HIS EAR 
TRUMPET To TH 
5 tonal ORivEe! 





THE Kirry/ 
KITTY’ KITTY! 





























We NE HAVE A HOUSE RuLé HERE - % 
ANYBODY WHO WIAS A PoT DONATES ) - 
Yo THE KITTY FoR REFRESH- qt 
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SCRAP WE COULD 
FIND HERE £ 
































HERES SOME SCRAP / 
THESE OL0 ANDIRONS { 





1 DON'T FEEL 
LIKE WE RE 
ALONE IN 

Tus WousE! / 





















HEY, GANG / 
I'VE FOUND 
SOMETHING — 
UPSTAIRS 


ne S 
LEIP 
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WELL HAVE 10 
FIND SOMETHING 
TO OPEN THESE 

PACKING CASES 






















































“ SAY- 74! 1 WAS SrANDIN’ 
HERE WOLDING MY APPLE- jf 

ON-A- STICK —AND — 

> SOMETHING SNATCHED IT 

















ALITTLE JOB For YOu, 
SALTY ! 1TS GETTING 
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HAIRED DOGS NEED 
L cupemG £ 











WARM AND THESE LONG: 


HOLO STiLL you muTT / ) 





























HELP, AUNT PEACHY ¢ 

MOST OF TH’ HAIR COMIN’ 

OFF LOOKS LIKE 
GREEN FeaTuERS ! 

















(Courtesy of News Syndicate Co., Inc., disiributed thru CNS.) 






















































ONTINUED ‘hye 
AC , 


LAST iy | | 
WEEK- Moe 





B-BUTZ WHEN YO’ RAFFLED OFF YOUR 


ee 


“MOST PRESHUS 
POSSESHUN* AH 
THOUGHT. YO 


DONT BE RIDIKERLUSS”~ 
POSae Sian 15 MAH ONLY we 
DOTTER, MOONBEAM, 
WHICH YO" HAS WON- 

YO’: HAW. HAW. 

- LUCKY DAWG4Z" 


“7 


a- 
i “A 
“ogy 











AH 15 NOW so Oo’ (Se 
YOUR‘’N- 

ALL 

YOUR’N /7 


Prsreres yb ww WO 104 $A be 
PME MH PEds O17 4004 POvun dq Seer ‘eos 


MAMMY.Z4 AH WON MOON- 
BEAM FO’ MAH FEW-CHER 
BLUSHIN’ BRIDE, ON 
ACCOUNT AH js 
HAD TH’ UN- 4% 

LUCKY NUMBERZC® 7,5 


AH AIMS 











KIN YO’ EAT YO’ DON’T EAT IT- 
IT RAW OR 
DO IT HAFTA 


BE BOILED ?P 


re 


HUSBINS OBJECK 
T’°FERTILIZER, PINE 


TWIGS, MUD AN’ 


fiz - VARMINTS ON THAR 
LOVELY BRIDES. SOAP 
GITS RID OF ‘EM FF 


: << ~~ | — 
—_—-~ , { \ 





YO WASHES WF !T. 


NEEDLES, DAID LEAVES, 


LEAVE 
US, SON- 


T’TALK WIF 
HER -WOOMIN 
TO WOOMIN ZZ” 


WHUT I5 
THET 
PEE-KOOL- _ 
YAR- oor 

















IT’S. ONE O’ 
TH’ SACREE- 


fm FICES A 

Fy BRIDE 

SO NS? GOTTA 
LONESOME FL MAKE 
WIFOUT ‘EM #Y 
tie afd FOLLY ME- 





YO’ TAKES OFF WO’ CLO’ES my 

WHICH AH WILL BURY, 

NATCHERLY —- AN’ JUMPS INZ#% 

YO’ SCRUBS WIF TH’ WIRE 

BRUSH, COMBS WIF TH’ COMB 

AN’ DRIES YO’ SEY WIF TH’ 
TOWEL . 














WAL-(SIGH 27) 
AH 15 

WILLIN’ T’ 
MAKE 

THIS SAC- Y 

REE - FICE. MONTH 7- SOME 

BRIDES | DOES iT 


OFTENER. ‘<a 





(Courtesy of United Features Syndicate, distributed. through CNS) 


CHILE Fa 


A WIRE. SCRUBBIN’- 
BRUSH, A COMB, A 
TOWEL — AN’ 
THASS A’ HOT SOAK 
TUB O° BOILIN’ 











f ANY 
TIME 
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SON 


F GOO’ BYEZ gain 
MARRIAGE <5 


MAMMY. 


IS INHOOMIN,* 2 

















YOUR BED AND 
BOARD 





NOW, 1 WANT YOU TO 
STAY RIGHT HERE, UNTIL 


YOU CATCH THAT 
COME ON THERE, PUPS, - 
YOU'VE GOT. TO EARN 3 





























Ly! DAISY YOU HAVE * 
(A RIGHT TO BE PROUD 
Ps OF YOUR FAMILY--YOUR 
CHILDREN HAVE LOADS 
OF CHARACTER 
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SHAME ON YOU--COWARDS:- 

SISSIES--EVEN YOUR OWN 

/MOTHER IS DISGUSTED 
WITH YOU! y ; 





COME ON, DAISY, re 
WE'LL SHOW THOSE \ 
GOOD -FOR- NOTHINGS > 
"7 HOW TO CATCH be 

A MOUSE 








WHEN HE COMES 
OUT OF THERE, 
DAISY, YOU GRAB 


HIM AND /LL 
SMACK HIM 
‘ae Reng” aaa. 





THERE HE 
is! 




















I'M SORRY, 
DAISY --- 
BELIEVE ME, 
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A recent view of the United Stetes Capitol, certain to be the cynosure of the eyes of the world in the cruciel yeers ahead. 


CAMERA TOUR OF AN HISTORIC EDIFICE 


placed by workmen while armies surged 
back and forth across the Potomac, only 
a few miles away. Approximately 23- 
000,000 dollars has been spent on its 
construction and improvement 

A great percentage of the art work in 
the Capitol was executed by foreign 
artists, since it was constructed during 
the formative years of the nation. A! 
paintings adorning the Capitol walls 


’ 


are chosen by a standing committee o! 


HE PRIDE of all Americans is the 
Capitel building in Washington, 
D. C., the symbol of the grandeur and 
aspirations of a successful government 
“of the people, by the people and for 
the p#ople.” There are many facts about 
this historic building, however, not gen- 
erally known even to Americans. Hee 
are some of them: 
The present imposing structure bears 








little relation to the original building, 
the cornerstone of which was laid by 
George Washington in 1793. The main 
structural lines of the Capitol were com- 
pleted in 1863. Work Went on through- 
out the Civil War and the iron dome was 





25 Senators and Representatives. In the 
statues of the three suffragette lcaders, 
the figure in the left corner was del)- 
erately left unfinished to convey the 
old adage that “woman’s work is never 
done.” 











This is Statuary Holl. In it are pleced the statues of distinguished de- 

ceased citizens of the various States—two from each. Before the room 

was assigned its present function, in 1864, it was empty except for 
‘cobwebs, apple cores and hucksters’ carts.” 


One of the most richly decorated chambers is the President's Room. Ac- 

tually, this is a misnomer, since the room has not been used for official 

purposes by any President since Teddy” Roosevelt signed a bill there. 
Today, it’s in general use as a reception room by Senotors. 





Mee ORE 
The circular portion of the Capitol directly beneath the dome is the In the crypt below the rotunda is this “unfinished” statue of Elizabeth 
rotunda. Its walls are lined with several invaluable paintings. Staunton, Susan B. Anthony ond Lucretia Mott—famous suffragettes. 











These wall designs on the street floor of the Senate Wing are the work The painting at the head of the marble staircase depicts Commodore 
of Constantino Brumidi, who spent 25 years beautifying the Capitol. Perry during Battle of Lake Erie. All canvases are of American history. 














A secretary examines the stairway used by British soldiers when they A view of the roof of the Capitol dome from beside the statue of George 
entered the building and. set it afire during the War of 1812. Washington. The canopy painting covers 6,000 square feet. 
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AND THE PIRATES 









HOW YOU LIKE, BIG 
YANKS 2 JOUNNY JINGO 
TOPSIDE-OKAY—JOE = 


YOU'RE A TOPSIDE- Wo! wo sce 
| I OkAY-JoE, JOUNNY! | WAIT FoR JouNNy 
I'LL VOTE FOR YOU ~ | JINGO To Come 
ANYTIME...BUT WHERES / MAKE ROMANCE! 
HU SHEE? DONT YOU WorRy, 
ri BIG YANKS, JOUNNy 









eave JINGO GOOD CATCH! 











P uotsnot, I WONDER ABOUT \WELL,TERRY, WELL 
THIS JOHNNY JINGO... HE \SOON SEE HOW WELL 
CLAIMS TO BEA SMUGGLER | HE LIKES Us! HERE 
FOR THE JAP BLACK MARKET | COMES A BIG JAP 
WHOSE REAL BUSINESS IS FLAG ON A 
PICKING UP DOWNED ALLIED ) MEDIUM —SIZE 
AIRMEN AND SURVIVORS... / BOAT FULL OF” 
OF WARSHIP SINKINGS..._ 4 LITTLE MEN! 

































B BIG-TOOTH JAPPOS 
SNOOPSIN’ AROUND ! 
WE PLAY HIDE-THE- 
HIDE IN BILGE SPACE 
BETWEEN DECK AND 
PLANKING! HOP To, 
ee FRIEND YANKS ! 


IN THIS TWO-By- OF DAI NIPPON, }1S CONVULSED IN AWE oF 
TWICE JUNK, WELL CHINESE ScUM! | SUCH A SON OF-A wae 
SET YOU UP IN THE PRODUCE YOUR { GOD!...MyY PAPERS, size! 
SAUSAGE PACKING PAPERS ! 

A BUSINESS AFTER. 
® THE WAR, J.J. ! 


IF YOU CAN STOW US , THIS UNSPEAKABLE ONE | 







































THIS IS ONE OF THE JUNKS 
CARRYING GOODS TO OUR 


EVEN 50, THESE 
CHINESE ARE 




















BIG-TOOTH WE COULD HEAR YOUR. 
JAPPOS SHOVE OFF!\ VOICES -HOW DID You 
FRIEND YANKS .} DO_IT, JOHNNY ? IT WAS 
COME TOPSIDE PERFECTLY DRY WHERE 
Now ! WE WERE ! 


















vou! YouR be agg fr OH, 1S © COME, UK!, 
\ LET us Leave 





SAILORS! WHY Do 
GAZE INTO YOU NOT PUMP OUT 
1 = \ THAT DIRTY, 


OLD PLACE! 














IS INVENTION OF JOHNNY JINGO HIMSELF! ... I 
FIRST BUILT PLATFORM BETWEEN DECK AND PLANKING 
— YOU LIE. DRY ON SAME...AFTER YOU STOWED GooD; 
JOHNNY PULL TANK OF STAGNANT WATER ACROSS TO 
COVER SPACE BENEATH HATCH — WHEN JAPPO LOOK 
DOWN HATCH HE SEE WHAT SEEM LIKE OVERFULL BILGE, 
NOTHING BUT REFLECTION OF PERSONAL FACE ON OILY 
SURFACE...SAME DIFFERENCE ! 





(Courtesy Chi. Trib. New York News Syndicate, Inc., Distributed Thru CNS) 
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